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READERS WRITE 





The Rockefeller Plea 


I was interested in reading what John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., had to say about the 
“so called” churches (PATHFINDER, 
March 6). If people would lay aside the 
creeds and commandments of. men, and 
study the Bible, be satisfied with it alone 
as their guide, there would be only the 
Church of Christ—hence, Christ’s prayer 
that we all*be one would be answered. — It 
might be surprising to many to learn 
that there is, at the present time, the 
true Church of Christ which has only 
Christ as_its head, and is undenomina- 
tional. 

Mrs. Joe Forsythe 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 





Hale vs. Hail 


Reading the first Item in your “Asides 
Abroad” column of the Feb. 20 issue, I 
was surprised to note that a man over in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, should be 
permitted to “hail” his wife, although es- 
tranged, into court. Don’t know how it is 
over there, but in our section we do not 
have hail in February. In this country 
they are “haled” into court—a more hu- 
mane procedure. Fie, fie, PATHFINDER! 

Paul S. Ware 
Weiser, Idaho. 


PATHFINDER’S proofreaders were given ‘Hail 
- pa - ¥ permitting ‘“‘hale’”’ to be printed as 
**hail.'’—Ed 





A Tax Suggestion 


True, as you say (PATHFINDER, March 
13), the Federal Income tax to a married 
man with no dependents (with a net in- 
come of $3,000 a year.—Ed.) is $8, but 
what of the gasoline tax, of the State in- 
come tax, of the City sales tax and the 
State emergency tax? Incidentally, while 
the gentlemen in Washington are won- 
dering where new tax money will come 
from, they might change the law to read 
that all earnings be taxed, including the 
salary paid to a Municipal or State em- 
ployee. I mention this, but doubt very much 
if the boys will vote a tax on their incomes. 

A Reader 
New York, N. Y. 

{The United States Supreme Court’s most recent 
ruling on the subject was that the Federal govern- 
ment was without power to tax a municipal employee. 
In the particular case, the employee was the Chief 
Engineer of the New York City Bureau of Water 
Supply. The decision, by a 7-2 vote, was the latest 
thing in a long series of High Court rulings upholding 


this principle. The dissenting justices were Roberts 
and Brandeis.—Ed.] 


On the Aga Khan 


As a Follower of the Prophet of Allah, I 
deeply resent your article in your issue 
of March 13, regarding Aga Khan; I resent 
it both as to direct error, as well as the 
implications and inferences... 

You state Aga Khan is “believed” to be 
a direct descendant of the Prophet. There 
is no “believing” about it; he is not only 
unquestionably a direct descendant, 
through the progeny of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet, and her husband, 
Ali, through the line of the 6th Imam, 
Ja’far us-Sadiq, whose son was Isma’ili, 
but his descent goes back to the very 
dawn of history, he being of the Royal 
Persian Line that held the throne of 
Darius . 

But most of all I resent your statement 
that “his followers regard him as next to 
a god.” Such a statement is not to be 
borne. It is blasphemous to all True 


Believers. The very essence of Mahomed- 


ism is but One God—God is God, and there 
is no Other, and Mahomet is His Ambas- 


sador, is the whole creed. Not even is 
the Prophet himself regarded as a god— 
only a prophet and a man like all others. 
Ours is the only true and pure monothe- 
istic system extant. We have no Trinity 
of three gods, and have no goddess or mul- 
titude of tutelary gods and goddesses ... 
Aga Khan is to the Shiite division only 
what the Archbishop of Canterbury is to 
the English Church, just a spiritual head 
and guide. 
Al-ford ibn Roos 
Pious in el-Islam 

Vanadium, N. M. 

{PATHFINDER’S article was wholly right in saying 
that the a Khan is ‘‘believed’’ to be a direct de- 
scendant of the Prophet. To non-Moslem historians, 
his lineage is not as definitely determined as Al-ford 
ibn Roos holds. In saying that ‘‘his followers regard 
him as next to a .’ the article was not at all 
blasphemous. The Aga’s followers regard his person 


as more than ordinarily precious, and even the water 
he bathes in is frequently bought for a high price.—Ed.] 





The Seville Giant 


I was much interested to see in your 
March 6 issue a communication from Mr. 
H. H. Matteson telling of the big baby 
born at Seville, O., to Captain and Mrs. 
M. V. Bates. My interest is deeper due 
to the fact that I was a fellow schoolboy 
of Mr. Matteson’; at the time. Captain 
and Mrs. Bates traveled with the circus 
in the summer and wintered at their home 
in Seville. They were quite regular in 
their attendance at church on Sundays 
and it was quite a sight to see them march 
down the aisle to their seats. He gained 
his title of Captain as a sharpshooter in 
the Confederate army and it was always 
a wonder to me, as I looked at him, how 
he could be in any battle and not stop 
most of the bullets that were flying 
around. 

After his wife died he married a spin- 
ster of the town of ordinary stature and 
then it was more of a sight to see them 
together. If this should meet the eye of 
Mr. Halsey Herbert Matteson, I hope he 
will find time to write to his old school 
friend to the end that we may live over 
again, by means of our pens, our recollec- 
tions of our youth in dear old Seville, 
Ohio. 

Fred Young 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Free School Lunches 


Any article on “Free School Lunches” 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 6) is not complete 
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until tribute is given to that loyal uns, 
ish band of women who for 40 year 
members of the National Parent Tea: 
Association have been serving free lu; 
es in the public schools throughout 
country. And not only making and ; 
ing these without any salary compe: 
tion to themselves, but also raising 
funds necessary to finance them. 
through impersonal public.taxation ; 
grudgingly, but through the persona! 
work of food sales, dinners, enter: 
ments and such. 

They welcome the cooperation an: 
terest of the WPA in this worthy 
project, but I for one think that 
deserve a word of credit for what 
have done in the past through thei: 
a oe EE 


Marjory Kerr Ba! 
Newfield, N. J. 





Court Views 


I am an Indian of South Dakota—‘ 
ton Sioux. I very much enjoy the va 
discussions in your good and inter: 
magazine. I favor President Roos: 
court plan and I believe all the D. 
cratic Indian voters of the state 
the plan. We all know the Presiden 
always been for the forgotten man i 
the common people ... President R: 
velt is a great man . ..a voice of de: 
racy . 

James Renvi 
Peever, S. D. 
7 * * 

As a student of history, I conside) 
President’s proposal to pack the Sup 
Court dangerous. This would be a d 
time to read the Federalist, the bes! 
position of the Constitgtion ever wri 
Here are excerpts: “It is impossib): 
keep the judges too distinct from « 
other avocation than that of expoun: 
the laws. It is peculiarly dangerou 
place them in a situation to be eithe: 
rupted or influenced by the executiv: 
There is no liberty if the power of j 
ing be not separated from the legisla 
and the executive powers.” 

LJ. Sn 
Petaluma, Cal. 

Congratulations on your Supreme C: 
editorial in the Feb. 20th issue. It is one 
of the most sensible statements on that 
subject in print. Senators who are m 
ing such a fuss against Roosevelt’s prop - 
sal must have a very poor idea of t 
own power and responsibility when ‘!: 
Senate can stop the confirmation of : 
man appointed to the Court by the Presi- 
dent by majority vote. The main questivn 
involved is whether “the public welfare” 
clause in the Constitution shall have m: 
consideration as against the clause limi'- 
ing the powers of Congress to maké@ Jaw 
We have altogether too much judge-mad« 
law in all our courts, too much rule b) 
“precedent” rather than by “justice,” and 
the President’s proposal should help tv 
correct some of it. 

W. L. Walto: 
Grafton, N. D. 

With regard to that Supreme Court 
change idea of our President: Isn’t he 
able to “take it”? Does he want to “kil! 
the umpire,” get another in the midd'e 
of the game? That’s not- according to our 
American sense of sportsmanship, as most 
of us understand the rules of the gam« 
It’s too bad he is spoiling the good i 
pression we’ve gotten of him... 

Edgar J. Syveru: 
Dagmar, Mont. 
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Over a Million Weekly 


INFLATION?—— 


Rising Prices Give Rise to Official Concern 


\N THEIR six-room bungalow in 
| Anyville, U. S. &., Mr. and Mrs, 
John Doe last week had actively begun 
to worry about how well off they 

ere. Mr. Doe, a machine operator 
for a printing company, once made a 
salary of $3,000 a year. After the dis- 
istrous Slump of the depression years, 

1936 his income had recovered to 
s2.500 a year, Things definitely look- 
ed better. 

But last month the Does tuned in 
their radio to listen to President 

ssevelt’s fireside talk. Hardly had 
they gotten settled in their chairs 
hen they heard an ominous warning. 
The President said: “The dangers of 
1924 are again becoming possible, not 
this week or month perhaps, but 
thin a year or two.” 

BOOM: In brief panorama a picture 

f catastrophe flashed across the mind 

John Doe and of thousands of 
\mericans like him. 

After 1926 a large part of the popu- 
lation had gone speculation and credit 

zy. Millions of John Does bought, 

{t with money, but with promises. 
While they actually had insufficient 

ds to buy their furniture, their 
rs, their radios, it did not seem to 
be a matter of any great importance— 
tallment plans took care of every- 

Ing. 

lo meet the demands of this credit- 

eated market, industries expanded 
to twice, even three times their origi- 

| size. Vast reserves of commodi- 
ties began to pile up in warehouses, 
waiting their turn to be bought. Cool- 
ilge-Hoover prosperity had “come to 
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Wallace Referred to a Flash in the Pan 


stay,” and the possibilities were 
limitless. 

There was, however, an end. By 
the latter part of 1927, business had 
begun to slip, slightly but surely. 
Americans had bought enough, or re- 
fused to buy more at high prices. 

Activity switched to Wall Street. 
While business fell off from its previ- 
ous upward swing, the market soared. 
Prices of shares in corporations, great 
and small, lost all reliability as in- 
dices of business health. 

Instead, stocks gained a purely spec- 
ulative worth. They were pieces of 
paper to be bought with the assur- 
ance that their value in a- feverishly 
bidding market would be increased. 

In the 18 months after March, 1928, 
stocks swept to giddy peaks. U. S. 
Steel shares doubled their value. Ana- 
conda copper tripled. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America quintupled. More 
than 1,000,000 investors held 300,000,- 
000 shares of stock on precarious 
margin. 

DEPRESSION: While this stock 
boom went on, the market slumped se- 
riously three times—in June, 1928, in 
December, 1928, and in September, 
1929—but each time it recovered. In 
October, 1929, however, it slumped 
again but this time it did not recover. 
One word appeared in black and 
gigantic headlines all over a fright- 
ened country—“CRASH!” Leading 
stocks careened downward with sick- 
ening speed. In a single month tre- 
mendous losses mounted—50 points, 
70 points, 100 points, 200 points. 

In the business panic that followed, 
judicious hindsight showed what had 
happened, Optimistic business men 
had held prices high, had piled up 
great commodity reserves. At the same 
time, demand for commodities waned, 
business lessened, employment fell off, 
and wage earners could not afford to 
pay the prices asked. 

That was not all the picture which 
President Roosevelt recalled to John 
Doe. Doe’s company did not go to the 
wall, as did many others. He himself 
was not one of the 10,000,000 workers 
who lost their jobs. 

But in 1928 his budget allowed 
$2,180 for the absolute necessities of 
life for his wife and his children. That 
left a margin of $820 for the Doe 
savings account and for recreation. 

$y 1931 and 1932, John Doe’s com- 
pany did not have enough business to 
employ him more than two or three 
days a-week. His earnings in-the year 
1932 were only $1,200, and the prices 
of food, clothing, house upkeep and 





$1.00 a Year 
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Eccles Warned of the “Upward Spiral” 


other necessities had dropped only to 
$1,700. For that worst of all years, 
John Doe operated at a $500 loss. The 
cost of living had been lowered, but 
not enough to compensate for the drop 
in his wages. Depressed as the coun- 
try was, the prices of things were still 
inflated in terms of the money avail- 
able to pay them. 

WARNINGS: Now the warnings 
against Similar inflation are beginning 
to be heard again. This time they do 
not come from investors’ services or 
from statisticians, as they did in the 
years before 1929, but from the gov- 
ernment. 

In his fireside talk, President Roose- 
velt touched lightly the possibility of 
coming inflation. In the past two 
weeks his theme has been taken up 
and underscored by important Fed- 
eral spokesmen. 

First was a dour-faced Scot, Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. He warned that 
“the upward spiral of wages and prices 
(which has taken place since 1933) 
into inflationary price levels can be 
as disastrous as the downward spiral 
of inflation (1929-33).” 

To which Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace added a day later: “All of us 
are afraid of a repetition of the 192 
boom, We don’t like this flash m the 
pan thing.” 

In a press conference, Secretary of 
Commerce Roper strengthened the 
note: “We must not let over-optimism 
cloud vision and obscure danger sig- 
nals. More than a year ago I began 
sounding cautions against unguarded 
business booms. Under our economy 
raw material price increases, enlarg- 
ed operating expenses and uncontrol- 
led speculative advances are contribu- 
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ting factors. I cannot say whether any 
of these influences are out of line.” 

Nor could anyone say last week 
definitely whether or not the United 
States was approaching a state of eco- 
nomic unbalance. But behind the 
Government chorus was a definite fear 
that prices would advance more rapid- 
ly than wages; that business would 
over-expand; and that, as in 1932, wage 
earners would not make enough money 
to buy high-priced commodities. That 
fear realized, lack of markets would 
curtail industrig] production, and busi- 
ness would start to shrink once more, 
with resultant unemployment and eco- 
nomic misery. 

FAVORABLE: At first glance, Fed- 
eral trepidation seemed ill-founded. 
From September through December, 
the cost of living rose at a slightly ac- 
celerated rate, but last month it was 
still at only 86 per cent of _the 1928 
level. The food cost index was still 
lower—82. Because of wage increases 
which exceeded price rises, the John 
Does of America were actually better 
off last year than they were in 1928. 

In the specific field of industrial 
production, the evidence was also 
heartening. Last summer, the index 
of manufacturing production had been 
108 as against 100 for the period from 
1923-25. This figure was 20 points 
more than factory employment, and 28 
points more than factory payrolls. In 
a period of sound economic conditions 
such as were the years 1923 to 1925, 
all these indices would have been about 
the same. In January the unhealthy 
gap was being closed up, so that the 
index of industrial production, which 
stood at 113, was but 16 points ahead 
of factory employment and 22 points 
more than factory payrolls. 

DISTURBING: In December this 
progress was highly accelerated. An 
epidemic of strikes for better earn- 
ings swept the land. A furious com- 
petition between wages and prices, be- 
tween employed and employers, had 
begun. It is now a battle being fought 
on many fronts—behind lines of 
picketing laborers, in employer-Gov- 
ernment-C, I. O. conferences, in plants 
where workers sit down until they are 
tear-gassed from their strongholds. 

But the Administration had food for 
thought before December. Between 
September, 1936, and last January 
wholesale prices of more than 700 dif- 
ferent commodities went up an aver- 
age of 5 per cent, or nearly five times 
as much as they had during the whole 
year previous. 

Thirty commodities, generally re- 
garded as the first to reflect price 
trends upward or downward, march- 
ed ahead until in January they were 
bringing 15 per cent more than in 
September. After the general advance 
was halted last March, 11 commodities 
continued to increase in price. 

High on the bandwagon were met- 
als, partly because steel had been 
forced to make concessions to labor, 
partly because of an armament race 
here and abroad which puts steel, tin, 


_ lead, copper and zinc at a premium. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President’s Vacation 

A presidential vacation, like the av- 
erage man’s vacation, is the more en- 
joyable when the business of the 
workaday world can be left behind. 
So last week in Georgia the social and 
executive duties of President Roose- 
velt were kept to a spring holiday 
minimum. 

At a press conference, the President 
expressed the hope that no new taxes 
would be called for at this session of 
Congress, but confessed that the great 
question mark in connection with a 
balanced budget will depend on the 
money needed for work relief. 

He learned that the Massachusetts 
House had turned down the Child La- 
bor amendment by a vote of 184 to 
13. The defeat was believed to have 
killed chances of the amendment be- 
ing ratified this year. 

At the dedication of a school for 
Negro children in Warm Springs, he 
praised Southern progress but insisted 
there was still a need for higher 
wages in the South and for greater 
purchasing power, 

He became the fifth president of 
the United States to accept. honorary 
membership in the Phi Kappa Liter- 
ary Society of Georgia University. The 
first president to take a personal part 
in the society’s initiation, he received 
an autograph book. In the book the 
President found that James Roosevelt, 
his son and secretary, had written to 
the Phi Kappa members: “Hope that 
Father gives you a good performance.” 
Underneath, the President wrote: 
“Father did.” 

EOS" a 


Opponents at Bat 


It was the other side’s turn at bat 
last week in the contest over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s judiciary proposal. 
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Wheeler Produced an Important Letter 


The administration had led off be 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 
such legal authorities as Attorney ( 
eral Cummings and his assistant, } 
ert H. Jackson (PATHFINDER, M 
27). Last week the anti-administra 
battling list also had some hard hit! 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, \| 
tana Democrat, provided the first 
fiercest crack of the week by pro: 
ing before the committee a letter { 
Chief Justice Hughes, whose s« 
ments bore approval of Associate 
tices Brandeis (see page 15) and \ 
Devanter (PATHFINDER March 2 

The letter, written in answe: 
Wheeler’s request for views of 
justices, stated that Hughes tho 
the efficiency of the Court would 
impaired if the President’s plan w 
through and that difficulty would 
encountered in trying to reconcile 
differences of a possible total of 
men. Hughes said he preferred n: 
touch on the question of policy 
volved and asserted that the pre: 
High Bench was abreast of its 
and needed no additional help. 

Wheeler, strongly committed on 
own behalf to an amendment w! 
would give Congress the power 
override Court “vetoes,” Said 
Roosevelt ideas had first been broa 
ed to him at the last session of © 
gress by “some young men... clos 
to the President. 

Next to lash out before the comn 
tee was Raymond Moley, formerly : 
garded as the No. 1 man of the Roo: 
velt “Brain Trust” and now a ma; 
zine editor. Without recommend 
a specific one, Moley also asked for 


amendment instead of what he called 


“packing.” The fatter, he condemn: 
as being “the easy path of expedienc 
Professing to see great danger to « 
mocracy in it, Moley termed the p! 
“the mirage of a solution.” 
Also-opposing the Roosevelt formu 


was William Lemke, candidate for 
president on the Union Party ticke' 


last fall. He credited the Court ‘vith 
“pretty good record—about seven mis 
takes in 147 years.” He said the fra: 
ers of the Constitution believed 
giving the Court the power to outla 
acts of Congress. 

The few licks gotten in by the a 
ministration before its opponent 
sounded off brought approval for t! 
plan from the only living former Su 
preme Court justice and from a justi 
of the New York State Supreme Cou: 


John Hessin Clarke, now 79 years 


old, who resigned from the Hig 
Bench in 1922 to work in the interes 
of international peace, defended t! 


constitutionality of the proposed Cour! 


enlargement ima nation-wide broa 


cast. To increase the number 0! 


judges, he said, “would plainly b 
within the powers granted the Co! 
gress and therefore clearly constit: 
tional.” Clarke, in his days. on th 
bench, was generally affiliated wit! 
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the Court’s liberal wing of Holmes 
id Brandeis. 
In the same room, where as coun- 
| for a Senate committee he had ex- 
ined Wall Street financiers in the 
1033 Stock Market investigation, Fredi- 
ind Pecora, now a justice on New 
irk’s Supreme Court, argued for the 
President’s plan. Pecora contended 
t because of past Court decisions on 
bor questions, workers were rest- 
s and have consequently broken out 
, rash of sit-down strikes. He also 
‘intained that sit-downs originated 
ith the employers and that this strike 
hnique is merely being copied by 


———— ——_ ~~ >e_ —_—-_  —- 


~s iB) 
“Sit-Downs 
[he “sit-down” strike, originally 
»opularized by workers in France, has 
been symptomatic of labor’s growing 
litancy in this country. Its effective- 
s was first strikingly demonstrated 
in the recent General Motors dispute, 
d it has since been used So widely 
that it has all but replaced the older 
method of picketing from the outside. 
rhe spread of the “sit-down” fever, 
riking as it does at property rights 
d the normal flow of industrial pro- 
ction, has filled many employers 
with acute concern. In addition, it has 
reated a brand-new problem for Fed- 
ral, state and local authorities who 
e not quite sure of its legality or 
ustification as a weapon to safeguard 
bor’s interests. Last week, the sub- 
ct had become a national question 
overshadowing proportions. De- 
lopments included the following: 
WASHINGTON: Congressional lead- 
prepared to meet with the Presi- 
it after he had arranged a confer- 
e by telephone from Warm Springs, 
Although his attitude was not 
de known, it was understood he 
uld go over the entire problem to 
termine whether action could be 
ken. Meanwhile fhe House Rules 
umitee planned a hearing on a reso- 
on by Representative Dies of Texas 
ing a Congressional inquiry. 
In both houses the question pro- 
ked oratory. In general those who 
ide themselves articulate criticized 
“sit-down.” John L. Lewis, head 
the Committee for Industrial organi- 
ion, was assailed by Senators El- 
ider of Louisiana and Burke of Ne- 
iska. The President was charged 
th taking orders from Lewis by 
presentative Hoffman. Senator 
rah placed part.of the blame for 
dustrial unrest upon monopolies. 
» the defense of the “sit-downs” came 
presentative Bernard, (Farmer 
iborite, Minn.), who said “workers 
fighting to protect their jobs... 
e breaking no law.” 
DETROIT: This disturbed and tense 
ty was the main theater of action. 
e nation’s largest “sit-down”—that 
6,000 auto workers who occupied 
irysler plants and left 60,000 em- 
loyees idle despite a court order 
Jainst them—continued until late in 
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Father Siedenburg Headed a Committee 


the week. Elsewhere in the city there 
were widespread strikes and a “com- 
mittee for law and order” was set up 
by Governor Frank Murphy to seek 
peaceful settlements. Heading this 
committee were Mayor Frank Couzens 
and the Rev. Frederick Siedenburg, 
S. J., executive dean of the University 
of Detroit. As police raided various 
“sit-downs,” more than 60,000 workers 
met in a protest demonstration—the 
largest such meeting in American his- 
tory. Addressing the throng Homer 
Martin, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, urged that workers 
“werk, fight, march and vote together,” 
to accomplish ends without violence. 
He leveled a warning of a union drive 
at Henry Ford, 

The situation took a sharp turn for 
the better as the week drew to a close. 
Governor Murphy, whose leadership 
had been largely responsible for the 
peaceful settlement of the General 
Motors strike, summoned Lewis and 
Walter P. Chrysler to a joint all-day 
conference at Lansing. At the close 
of the meeting, he announced that 
Lewis had agreed to withdraw strik- 
ing automobile workers from Chrys- 
ler’s eight Detroit plants. At the same 
time, he said, Chrysler had promised 
that the company would make no at- 
tempt to resume operations until ne- 
gotiations were completed. 

ELSEWHERE: A round-up of the 
general strike situation showed the 
most affected area to be the Mid-west, 
mainly Michigan, Illinois and Indiana, 
Chicago had 60 strikes, involving about 
20,000, including the taxicab strike 
which brought violence between strik- 
ers and police but which .was settled 
by the end of the week. Philadelphia 
had about 25 strikes. New York had a 
strike in 5 and 10 cent stores. 

In Providence, R. L, retail stores 
reached a settlement with workers 
and re-opened after a strike had closed 
83 of them at the height of Easter busi- 
ness. In Boston, poliee leaves were 








eanceled as the entire force was mobi- 
lized against possibility of “serious 
labor trouble.” 

LEGALITY: The legality of the “sit- 
down” became a moot point. While 
most opinion held it was a plain viola- 
tion of property rights, the technique 
found defenders. Among these was 
Dean Leon Green of the Northwestern 
University Law School. He contend- 
ed in The New Republic, liberal week- 
ly, that employees have an interest 
“in the industrial relation distinct 
from any property interest”; that the 
matter was political and economic and 
outside the province of courts; that 
“occupation in good faith and peace- 
fully of a plant... by employees 
awaiting the adjustment of differences 

. is in no sense unlawful.” 

Henry T. Hunt, former Mayor of 
Cincinnati, argued that employers 
could not seek injunctions against “sit- 
downs” because they did not come 
into court with “clean hands” if they 
violated the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. James H, Landis, chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion foresaw possibility that “sit- 
downs” might in the future generally 
be accepted as lawful. 





° 
Dependencies 

Two United States dependencies— 
the Philippines and Puerto Rico—were 
prominently in the news last week, 
In both cases the news was bound up 
with the questions of their independ- 
ence, The Philippine story was one of 
suggestions, discussions, conferences. 
The Puerto Rico story was one of 
violence and death. 

Philippines: Under terms of the 
Tidings-McDuffie measure passed in 
1934, the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines will achieve independence and 
the status of a republic on July 4, 1946. 
Recently and especially since the dis- 
covery of vast gold deposits in the is- 
lands, a number of its business men 
have pressed for an earlier independ- 
ence date. Last week Manuel Quezon, 
first president of the Commonwealth 
under its new constitution, proposed 
that the date be advanced to 1938 
or 1939. 

His suggestion was made at a con- 
ference in Washington of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Philip- 
pine Affairs, engaged in studying trade 
and economic matters involving the 
islands, A statement made on behalf 
of this committee announced a group 
of experts would study the suggestion 
and the bearing which it would have 
on the “program of economic adjust- 
ment in the Philippines.” At the meet- 
ing was the new High Commissioner 
of the Philippines, Paul V. McNutt, 
who from Washington went to Warm 
Springs where he reported to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The President’s at- 
titude was not made known. It was 
learned however that he is desirous of 
making a good will trip to the islands 
this fall or next summer. 

Puerto Rico: In Puerto Rico, which 
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has a population of about 1,500,000, 
there is a small but hotly aggressive 
Nationalist party which seeks inde- 
pendence from the United States. Its 
demands have resulted in a good deal 
of disorder in recent years. In October, 
1935, a policeman and four Nationalist 
were killed in an interchange of 
shots. The following February E. 
Francis Riggs, Puerto Rican Chief of 
Police, was shot and killed by Na- 
tionalists and two Nationalists were 
killed in turn by police. 

Recently there has been consider- 
able agitation over the conviction for 
sedition against the United States, of 
Pedro Albizu Y Campos, leader of the 
Nationalists, who is now imprisoned 
in San Juan with seven associates and 
who faces a prison term of 10 years 
at Atlanta. When Campos, who has 
Negroid blood and is a Harvard grad- 
uate, was arrested last year police 
found at his headquarters ammunition 
and wooden rifles used for drilling 
cadets. Over the imprisonment of 
Campos Nationalists demonstrated last 
week. Paraders and police clashed, 
resulting in the most violent disorder 
in the history of the Nationalist move- 
ment. At least seven were killed and 
50 injured. 

Washington took no official action in 
this latest Puerto Rican incident. The 
Interior Department announced it was 
confident Blanton Winship, governor 
of the island, would be able to handle 
the situation. 





Texas Tragedy 

Although 75 ministers had hurried 
to the town, there were not enough 
to go around. 

Store windows held placards that 
looked like train schedules but were 
really listings of the times of hun- 
dreds of burials. 

In a wooden building behind a dense 
pile of wreckage, members of a mili- 
tary board of inquiry tried to keep 
their minds on the task in hand, while 
through the windows came the dole- 
ful strains of funeral music. 

This was the scene in the village of 
New London, Texas, last week as 
relief agencies strove to compile an 
accurate list of those killed in the 
nation’s worst school disaster. 

From the pile of wreckage of what 
was once the two-story, steel and 
concrete New London Consolidated 
School, one could see at least 10,000 
oil derricks over the rich black lands 
of East Texas. 

A scant ten minutes before teachers 
were to dismiss the 700 boys and girls 
from school, there was a sound as of 
mutiled thunder. Then, the roof of 
the building shot into the air and the 
walls fell in. 

Through the night and next day, 
rescuers dug at twisted girders and 
shattered masonry. Sometimes they 
managed to bring out a child who was 
still breathing, but most often they 
uncovered dead bodies. The Red Cross 
list showed 455 pupils and teachers 
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lost their lives and 53 were injured. 
As always after disaster, an investi- 
gation was begun. School Super- 
intendent W. C. Shaw, white-faced at 
realization of the mass tragedy, torn 
with grief by the loss of his own 
17-year-old son, and himself cut and 
bruised had to answer the interroga- 
tors as to possible causes. 
Accusations were made at the in- 
quiry that the school had heedlessly 
changed from low-pressure dry gas to 
high-pressure wet gas (out of which 
gasoline can be squeezed by com- 
pressors); that “cheap” gas had been 
used to heat the school; that gas had 
been “tapped” from private company 
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Shaw: Cut, Bruised, Bereft and Questioned 


lines without permission; that the 
School Board had beén warned of the 
possibility of explosions. 

All that seemed certain in this series 
of stories, however, was that, some- 
how, leakage had caused an accumula- 
tion of gases which needed but a spark 
to make the school a huge bomb. 

Again the newspapers published the 
dreaded “casualty boxes,” and dis- 
asters of other days were recalled. 
Therg were such dates as these: 

Gg Dec. 30, 1903—A fire-blackened 
hand smashed a basement window in 
Chicago’s Iroquois Theater and gave 
the first indication of a holocaust 
raging inside. The death toll, 575. 

q-June 15, 1904—The excursion 
boat General Slocum, crammed with 
women and children, headed for shore 
in Néw York City’s East River. An 
explosion occurred and 1,021 were 
burned to death or drowned. 

@ March 4, 1908—Doors opened 
only inward at the Lake View School 
in Collinwood, O. When, as was later 
suspected, an incendiary set fire to the 
three-story school, 174 children and 
two teachers. were jammed helplessly 
against doors that could not be opened 
and died in the fire. 

The list is a long one. Sometimes 
swift, mass death was an act of nature. 
Sometimes, it was due to negligence 
or accident. There were the poison- 





ous fumes from burning X-ray {i! 
killing 125 in the Cleveland, O., Clin 
in 1929; the death of 812 when { 
excursion boat Eastland overturned 
Chicago in 1915; the devouring fla: 
which swept throught the Ohio P: 
tentiary at Columbus in 1930 and t 
the lives of 320 inmates, and the S 
Francisco earthquake and fire in 19 
which brought death to more than 3: 

Wherever the blame lay in the Te 
explosion, it was like others in p 
years in this respect: the only co: 
lation was that, in the enormity 
the disaster, a lesson might be lea: 
for the future. 


Eicher’ Catal 


At lonely Howland Island in 
mid-Pacific, the new runway wh 
had been rushed to completion was . 
cupied by thousands of sea birds. T! 
had previously been ousted from th 
haven to make way for the coming 
a great mechanical bird.’ But the : 
plane did not come. 

At dawn in Honolulu, Amelia | 
hart’s “flying laboratory,” sped do 
Wheeler Field, skidded, swayed era 
ly, crashed. A burst of flame ea 
from one of the engines, the ri 
wheel was snapped off, propel): 
were bent. But no one was hurt 
Miss Earhart had quickly “cut t! 
switches” and thus perhaps prevent: 
a disastrous fire. “Only our spi 
were bruised,’ commented Miss Es 
hart. Her two companions were Ca) 
tain Harry Manning and C. J. Noona 
The accident was attributed to th: 
bursting of the right tire. 

It was the sixth time Miss Earha 
had crashed. The first time was Au 
ust 31, 1928, at Pittsburgh. She » 
injured only once—in September, 193 
at Norfolk, Va. The latest crash, 
least for the time being, spelled t! 
end of her projected 27,000 mil 
round-the-world Odyssey. As she r 
turned to America last week, howev« 
she said she planned to attempt a 
other globe-girdling series of fligh! 
though her plans were indefinite. 

The Honolulu-to-Howland flight w 
to be the second leg in a flight whic! 
began auspiciously. For with he 
plane throttled down, Miss Earhart 
with the aid of following winds, sp: 
the 2,400 miles from Oakland to Hon 
lulu in 15 hours, 51% minutes, cutting 
one hour, 6% minutes from the previ 
ous record, set last December.  §E: 
route, she overtook two planes whic! 
started out earlier—the Hawaii Clip 
per and the Pan-American Clippe: 
From Honolulu the latter went on t 
Kingsman Reef, blazing a new sk\ 
trail to New Zealand. 


Safety: Patrolman Barney Mahoney 
began to reprimand the motorist who 


had driven past a safety zone in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The driver, Rev. Russel! 
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B. Briney, quickly confessed his mis- 
take. “I was too busy talking to my 
vife about safety,” said the minister. 
“In fact, we approve heartily of your 
safety campaign. An officer is going 
ty talk about it at my church this 
orning.” The patrolman grinned: 
('m that officer,” he said. Off to 
church together went the minister and 
the policeman. 
* * . 
Whoops: Five-year-old Bertha Col- 
gan was broken-hearted, It was her 
thday, the invitations had been sent 
it, the cake was ready—but she had 
ntracted whooping cough. The par- 
ty was about to be called off when it 
is learned that all the other children 
so had whooping cough, So the 
rty was held anyway. 
- * ° 
\pproval: At a naturalization hear- 
s in Olean, N. Y., Supreme Court 
stice George A, Larkin was asking 
Salvatore Alaimo the routine questions 


the organization of the United 
tes government. “What,” he asked 


“is the Constitution?” Alai- 
reply was, “It’s okay, judge.” 


* * * 


Alalilio, 


Halitosis: 
sh., zoo complained to Superin- 


ident Knudson that Justus, a 20- 
ir-old python, has an _ offensive 
eath. So Knudson and three keep- 


snake’s 
Now the 


washed out the huge 
outh with an antiseptic. 
itors are happy again. 
Patronymic: Because he was fre- 
quently embarrassed by mispronun- 
iation of hisname, John Mnyahonesak 
tained permission from.Judge J. W. 
Leyden in a Hackensack, N. J., court to 
ve it. Judge Leyden handed 
vn his approval on St. Patrick’s 
Day. The name chosen by Mnyahonc- 
k was Mahoney. 


. * . 


n 


\ccompanist: While Mario Mustari 
Brooklyn was serving a jail term 
vagrancy in Utica, N. Y., Patrol- 
in Joseph Caputo became his 
1unch friend. The reason: Mustari 
gs and Caputo plays the guitar. 
en Mustari was released, Caputo 
waiting at the jail to greet him. 
Defense: F. L. Wagner was charged 
h overtime parking in Seattle, 
sh. Wagner recalled to Judge Wil- 
| R. Bell the sign by which he had 
ked his auto. It stated: “No Park- 
From 8 a. m. to 12 p. m.” Wagner 
ked: “Is 12 p. m. noon or midnight?” 
e magistrate replied, “I don’t know.” 
hen,” exulted Wagner, “I rest my 
e.” The judge dismissed the charge 
ordered the no-parking signs to 
‘hanged. 
“= 4 
Francais? Non!: Into the office of 
ernor Walter A. Huxman of Kan- 
came an order for $400 for a 
ench-teaching phonograph. “What’s 
for?” he asked. He was told it 
s for prisoners at the Kansas State 
litentiary. “What good is French 
inmates?” he wanted to know, and 
1 vetoed the item. 


Visitors to the Seattle,, 
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Plots and Plans 


Because Scotland Yard would issue 
neither confirmation nor denial of the 
fact last week, most Britons were sure 
that a plot to assassinate their King 
had been nipped almost before it had 
had a chance to bud. The Sunday 
Referee, a sensational London news- 
paper, told the tale: 

Acting on information from some 
unknown source, operatives from 
Scotland Yard had broken into the 
quarters of a roomer in one of Lon- 
don’s sprawling suburbs. There they 
found a knife wrapped in a map of 
the route to be taken by the royal 
golden carriage to the coronation in 
Westminster Abbey on May 12. 
Whether the culprit himself had dis- 
appeared, had been taken by police, 
or had ever existed at all was some- 





cheerful” existence at Castle Enzes- 
feld, Austria. Daytime walks, golf 
and skiing helped to pass the time 
away until 7 o’clock, when he regular- 
ly ’phoned Wallis Simpson in her 
castle retreat near Tours, southwest 
of Paris. The Duke spends about $450 
a week on these calls. 

Meanwhile, coronation preparations 
in London had gone on apace. Work- 
men had all but finished pounding to- 
gether miles of stands whose $15-$250 
seats are expected to defray $350,000 
of the $2,600,000 coronation expenses, 
Part of the floor of Westminster Ab- 
bey was already clothed with a special 
gold and blue carpet, 33 feet wide and 
woven without a single seam (see cut). 
Goldsmiths and jewelers were busy 
making a new crown for Queen Eliza- 
beth which will be set with the fa- 
mous $10,000,000 Kohinoor diamond, 
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For the King’s Coronation at Westminster Abbey: A Big Carpet 


thing which the Referee left far Brit- 
ish imaginations to decide. 

At the same time, another plot 
against another British King had also 
gone awry. On December 9, Francis 
Stephenson, a white-moustached little 
lawyer’s clerk, had exercised the pre- 
rogative of any British citizen to regis- 
ter objections with the King’s Proctor 
against the divorce of Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson from her husband, Ernest. 

Two weeks ago, before the British 
Divorce Court in London, he admitted 
that his charges of “collusion” be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Simpson to obtain 
the divorce were without foundation. 
His only motivation, he inferred, was 
a desire to save King Edward VIII 
from Mrs. Simpson. Fingering gold- 
rimmed glasses, Stephenson told of 
how, after Edward’s “woman I love” 
farewell address, “I decided I couldn’t 
do anything to harm him.” 

With this threat to his married hap- 
piness removed, the Duke of Windsor 
continued to lead a “monotonous but 


While London was joyfully making 
plans to welcome some 2,000,000 free- 
spending visitors, King George VI was 
presented with a much grimmer pros- 
pect. His long ride from the palace to 
Westminster Abbey will be followed 
by a return trip three times as long, 
In between was to come four hours 
of wearying church ritual. Dutifully 
rehearsing his part last week, George 
was reported to have asked: “How 
does one keep smiling for five solid 
hours?” 





Rebel Rout 


Three weeks ago the Rebel forces of 
General Francisco Franco began their 
fifth major offensive against the de- 
fenses of Madrid. Starting at Siguenza 
on the Guadalajara highway the Rebel 
forces, consisting principally of sev- 
eral Italian divisions of approximate- 
ly 50,000 men, marched down from the 
northeast, capturing La Toba, Alma- 
drones, Abanades, Sacecorbo and other 
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towns. Not until they approached 
Guadalajara did they meet stubborn 
Loyalist resistance. 

After a week’s engagement in the 
vicinity of Trijueque the tide of battle 
swung in favor of the Madrid forces 
under General Jose Miaja. Last week 
the Italians were not only whipped in 
this sector, but the government’s 
northeastern forces pressed the “im- 
ported” Insurgents’ retreat into utter 
rout. It marked the government’s 
greatest single success since the civil 
conflict started nine months ago. 

Loyalists recaptured town after 
town in a swift nine-day drive on the 
Insurgent stronghold at Siguenza, until 
they reached Almadrones. Recapture 
of that city would complete the re- 
covery of all territory taken by the 
Insurgents in their drive on.the capi- 
tal from the northeast. 

So headlong was the flight of the 
Italians under General Emilio Mola— 
they fled in veritable panic—that large 
stores of artillery, munitions and pro- 
visions were left behind. A total of 
530 prisoners, all Italians, were taken 
and thousands of dead were left on 
the field for Loyalist clean-up squads 
to bury. 

Since Malaga’s fall (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 20) was wildly acclaimed as an 
Italian victory (the offensive was car- 
ried out largely by Fascist “volun- 
teers’), Guadalajara was viewed as an 
Italian defeat. Some commentators 
even described the utter rout as a 
Spanish Caporetto (Italy’s military 
disaster during the World war). 

At any rate the ignominious retreat 
from Guadalajara assumed political 
significance because the prestige of 
Fascist aims had suffered a hard blow. 
In effect, the new Roman Empire’s 
martial glory, recently won in Ethi- 
opia, had been suddenly deflated at 
the gates of Madrid. 

The question now is: “What will 
Mussolini do about it?” Some observ- 
ers viewed II Duce’s hastening home 
from his Libyan tour a day ahead of 
schedule as being connected with the 
Italian defeat and Insurgent setback 
in Spain. His defiant speech to 250,- 
000 Blackshirts on his arrival in Rome 
and Italy’s about face on recalling 
“volunteers” from Spain aroused the 
sleeping Communist and Fascist camps 
during an angry session of the London 
Neutrality Committee. As a result the 
week’s end saw Europe confronted 
by a situation more foreboding than 
any in post-war times. 

ei 


Il Duce, Lost Love 


It is a prime axiom of European 
politics that dictators, unlike other 
mortals, cannot afford to have love 
lives. Unfortunately for super-man 
Benito Mussolini, however, no news- 
paper outside of Italy has ever been 
able to forget that his early affairs with 
women were not what they should 
have been. 

To this day, for instance, authorities 
do not agree when Mussolini married 
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Rachele Guidi, the waitress in his 
father’s inn who became his mistress 
30 years ago. In a biography of the 
dictator which enjoyed great popular- 
ity in Italy*, Mussolini is said to have 
admitted that he put the marriage off 
for a long time—‘“perhaps because 
I never thought of it in the rush of 
my outside work.” 

So it was last week that the European 
press pounced delightedly on the story 
of another woman in the life of the 
dictator: 

In the gloomy North Station of 
Paris, as he prepared to board an ex- 
press train for Brussels, Belgium, 
Count Charles de Chambrun, a retired 
French diplomat, was shot and slight- 
ly wounded by attractive 30-year-old 
Madeleine la Ferriere,-woman journ- 
alist. 

Chambrun was taken to a hospital. 
His near-hysterical assailant was 
quickly turned over to the police. A 
widow, she said that Chambrun had 
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Chambrun: Shot for Stopping a Romance 


caused her to lose the love of a man 
“so famous that his name cannot be 
mentioned.” 

Investigation of Mme. la Ferriere’s 
apartment turned up .nearly 30 auto- 
graphed pictures of Benito Mussolini 
and a 100-pageée diary which was quick- 
ly locked up by embarrassed French 
gendarmes. With the man in the 
case identified, it took three days of 
grilling to bring out the rest of the 
story. 

Last spring and summer, Mme, la 
Ferriere succeeded in getting two in- 
terviews from Mussolini for her Paris 
newspaper, “Liberty.” Acquaintance, 
she said, blossomed into friendship, 
then into something else. 

“Yes,” she told policemen, “I was 
his mistress between April and July. 
He was tender and sweet.” .In her 
diary she had written: “Today. he 
(Mussolini) said, ‘Ethiopia no longer 
means anything to me. Now I only 
have the sweet memories of this hour 
of love.’ ” 





bs “Mussolini the Man,”’ by Jeanne Bordeux, a great 
admirer of Il Duce. 








But because Count de Chamb; 
then Ambassador to Italy, war) 
Mussolini that his marked cordia! 
toward the Frenchwoman was 0) 
ing him to the risk of a petty scan 
la Ferriere’s idyll with the dict: 
was ruined. She had visited Muss: 
in the Palazzo Venezia 25 times, 
said, but the 26th time and every | 
thereafter, she was denied admitta 
to the dictator’s offices. 

By last week la Ferriere had g 
her revenge, but the police had gx: 
her diary. Facing a trial which w: 
probably result in her being fo 
“slightly insane” and “not respon 
for her actions,” she howled: “I’li 
my story in spite of this. I'll rey 
my diary from memory!” 


Clichy Aftermath 


Although he had to tread care! 
among pitfalls to do it, French | 
mier Leon Blum last week a: 
weathered the riot storm, which 
a time endangered his coalition 
ernment. After a noisy session in 
Chamber of Deputies he was giv: 
vote of confidence on the questio 
government action in the Clichy 
as well as a free hand to clear uj; 
aftermath of that bloody fray. 

Three major riots have occu 
since Socialist Blum took office 
June. Manifestations of the grow 
European strife between Commu! 
and Fascism, the most serious of th 
was that which took place in Pa: 
working-class suburb the past f 
night when members of Col. Franc 
de la Rocque’s French Social P: 
(formerly the Fascist Croix de F: 
invaded the Red community to att: 
a special showing of the pro-Fas 
motion picture “La Bataille (1 
Battle). , 

Angered at their foes’ audacity, 
Communists’ gathered to count 
demonstrate, 15,000 strong. Riot 
broke out and fierce fighting raged { 
three hours. Result of the bit! 
clash was five dead, 10 seriou 
wounded and 300 injured. Then | 
lowed a half day general strike stas 
by 1,000,000 workers protesting agai! 








what they insisted was Fascist “pr: 


vocation.” Something like 300,! 
people took part in the funeral for 
five victims, while a large spec 
police force was on hand to prev 
disorder. 

Last week, the funeral over witho 


expected flare-ups, tension still gri) 


ped the capital. Alarmed at devel: 
ments linking foreign powers 

French internal strife, the Popu! 
Front government ordered a war!) 
concentration of troops through: 
the nation. Police investigating 
smuggling ring at Belfort were t 
arms intended for use by French } 
litical parties were smuggled into t 
country from Italy and Germany. 
mysterious German aviator was 


rested at Beziers and authorities b 


lieved they had struck the trail of 
highly organized spy ring. 


Path finde: 
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Simultaneously, reports persisted 
hat the government planned to dis- 
solve Col. de la Rocque’s Social Party 
s it did his Croix de Feu shortly after 
Blum took office. Militant Rightist 
ieader de la Rocque accused the Blum 
sovernment of “persecution” and 
warned that “tyrannical acts” against 
his party might arouse “immense up- 
risings.”’ Notwithstanding, authorities 
were considering his early arrest on 
harges of reviving his illegal semi- 
ilitary Fascist Croix de Feu. 
Ee 


° 
Pope vs. Ideologies 
Pope Pius XI last week issued two 
lengthy encyclicals destined to take 
their place in history beside other 
it church documents. The first, 
pealing to the Christian world, was 
rected against Communism. The 
ond, directed to German Bishops, 
iened the growing breach between 
the Hitler regime and the Vatican. 
(COMMUNISM: In a vigorous attack 
atheistic forces, the Pontiff called 
ill nations “to prevent within their 
territory the ravages of the anti-God 
campaign.” His 13,000-word encycli- 
il, entitled “Divini Redemptoris,” de- 
lared the doctrine of Communism was 
founded on pure materialism which 
rejects all spiritual values, urged 
priests everywhere to stand in the 
front lines in the fight against the foe, 
nd asked Christian employers to com- 
bat Communism by recognizing “the 
rights of the working man to a salary 
sufficient for himself and family.” 
NAZISM: In a Palm Sunday pas- 
toral letter read in all German Catho- 
churches, the Pope, in biting words, 
ot only charged that the Reich had 
violated the German-Vatican con- 
rdat of 1933, but accused the Hitler 
vovernment of fomenting anti-Chris- 
tian movements. “He is not Gott- 
slaeubig (believing in God) who mere- 
ly knows how to use that word ora- 
torically,” the message said. “Who- 
ever raises the concepts of race, or 
people for the state, or the form of 
sovernment beyond mundane evalua- 
tions and makes heathenism ideals of 
them, falsifies the divine order of 


‘ , 


hings.’ 
Startled German officialdom forbade 
smment on Pius’ scathing castigation 
til the government had time to con- 
der all its consequences. Semi-offi- 
| commentary charged the Pope 
th directly intervening in German 
internal affairs. Chancellor Hitler’s 
newspaper, Voelkischer Beobachter, 
implied that the Vatican concordat 
ight be canceled by the Reich. Main 
it of the concordat was the pro- 
sion assuring the church’s authority 
ver the religious education of Catho- 
vouth. This authority, according 
to the church, has been denied by 
the Nazis. 
In addition to his difficulties with 
the Vatican, Hitler last week found 
mself still in the midst of a bitter 
ght with the German Protestant 
Church, whose elections, originally 


OTHER LANDS 


scheduled for April 11, have been 
postponed indefinitely. Although Hans 
Kerrl, Minister of Church Affairs, de- 
clared a truce in the Nazi quarrel with 
the Protestants, leaders of the extreme 
Nationalist Socialist movement con- 
tinued efforts to mobilize anti-Semitic 
sentiment for the elections by claiming 
Christ was not a Jew, but an anti- 
Semnite. 
a 


Reich Finances 

With a dispatch characteristic of the 
Hitlerite State, the Third Reich last 
week completed and approved by Cabi- 
net decree its budget for the new fiscal 
year. According to an official an- 
nouncement, the total expenditures 
were estimated at as high as 18 bil- 
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Dr. Schacht’s Status Has Changed 


lion marks ($7,200,000,000). But there 
were no details given on the total of 
individual items, such as armaments 
expenditures. Two significant things 
were revealed by the budget state- 
ment: (1) the budget was approved 
“except for various not yet definitely 
fixed items” and (2) the budget was 
still not balanced. What the Reich 
deficit was also remained a_ state 
secret. Estimates ran between five 
and six billion marks. 

Business and political leaders both 
within and without the Reich last week 
were puzzled by another official an- 
nouncement, This was to the effect 
that Reichsbank President and Eco- 
nomics Minister Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
had been renamed for only one year. 
According to the law, the president of 
the Reichsbank is appointed for four 
years. 

First appointed by the Nazis in 
March, 1933, Dr. Schacht’s term expir- 
ed last month. Instead of being ap- 
pointed for another four years, his 
term was merely extended. Various 
explanations were offered, the Reichs- 
bank itself calling it a provisional ar- 








China 








rangement. Despite the explanations, 
it represents an important change in 
Dr. Schacht’s status. It makes him 
both provisional Reichsbank president 
and provisional Economics Minister, 
and provisional appointments do not 
last long, especially in the Reich. 
While these developments were tak- 
ing place in Germany, the Foreign 
Policy Association, in a report pre- 
pared by J. C. de Wilde, held Ger- 
many’s economic position far from 
stable. Though the possibility of a 
financial collapse in the near future 
was discounted, the report said that 
Germany’s economic troubles prom- 
ised to be solved either by an ex- 
plosion leading to forcible territorial 
expansion or the reintegration of the 
country in the world economy, 





China’s Famine 


Because near-famine conditions fre- 
quently prevail in China, China and 
famine have been almost synonymous 
for centuries and seldom make big 
news in American newspapers. Last 
week, however, Chinese in two prov- 
inces were suffering from famines that 
could not be classed as ordinary. 

Reports from Szechwan Province re- 
vealed that two-thirds of the 55,000,- 
000 inhabitants of this most populous 
area in China were on the verge of 
starvation with as many as 200 persons 
dying daily. So fast had death struck 
that the supply of boards for coffins 
was exhausted. Bodies were being 
wrapped in straw matting and laid in 
Shallow graves. It was the worst 
famine since 1927 when 1,000,000 Chi- 
nese perished for want of food. 

Tens of thousands of destitute and 
starving swarmed into Chungking 
where relief camps had been estab- 
lished by missionaries. But the re- 
lief agencies were soon unable to cope 
with the situation. Contending that, 
despite the drought and failure of 
crops, there would be no famine if 
there were organization for distribu- 
tion of rice and other food, relief 
workers blamed corruption and in- 
efliciency for failure to deal with the 
problem. 

Szechwan’s problem started more 
than a year ago. There has been no 
rain since then. Streams have dried 
up, irrigation systems, some of them 
2,000 years old, have failed and the 
crops with them. Even the mighty 
Yangtse River has been reduced to a 
mere trickle, with all ship traffic sus- 
pended above Wanhsien. By January 
1 the unprecedented drought started 
to take its toll which has increased 
steadily ever since. 

In Western Honan Province, the 
International Famine Relief 
Commission reported, 2,000,000 resi- 
dents have been stricken by a famine 
that has created “3,000 square miles of 
silence.” One investigator reported 
the people were unable to speak 
through their parched lips and that 
“no dog barks and no crow caws be- 
cause all have been eaten.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





“Horror Coma” 


“She is conscious of me. She knows 
Il am trying to reach her. There are 
moments when our minds meet.” 

Whispering thus, Dr. Samuel M. 
Marcus, Los Angeles County psychi- 
atrist, gently rubbed the closed eyes 
of 31-year-old Mrs. Helen Wills Love. 
Then, suddenly, after a week of deep 
and rigid stupor, her hands moved con- 
vulsively, her leg muscles relaxed, 
and she began to mumble incoherent- 
ly. Dr. Marcus shook her by the 
shoulders. “Helen, Helen, you are 
awakening,” he cried. 

And then Mrs. Love did awaken. 
For a whole week, she had lain in a 
coma, her mind off in some strange 
shadowland. All her organic func- 
tions, except for breathing and blood 
circulation, had stopped. Day after 
day, medicine, psychiatry and hypno- 
tism had been applied without suc- 
cess. Ammonia fumes failed to rouse 
her, pin pricks brought no reaction, 
and she had to be fed forcibly with 
intravenous injections of glucose and 
normal saline. But last week, after 
the ministrations of Dr. Marcus and 
other physicians, she was back to 
normal, and a special commission was 
preparing to report on her sanity to 
Superior Judge Frank M. Smith, 

The story of Mrs. Love’s coma began 
in March after she had been convieted 
of second-degree murder in the New 
Year’s Eve slaying of Harry A. Love, 
rich 43-year-old broker. Love, she 
said,, had refused.to announce their 
marriage. When brought to her Los 
Angeles cell to await a sentente from 
Judge Smith of from seven years to 
life, she was heard to say that she 
could commit suicide merely by will- 
ing herself to die. Shortly thereafter, 
she went into her deep stupor. 

Immediately, newspapers began to 
headline Mrs. Love’s case as an_at- 
tempt at “will-power” suicide. Her 
condition was described as a “horror 
coma” caused by the shock of her ex- 
periences and her fear of jail. The 
type of coma was likened to war-time 
shell shock, which breaks up the 
stream of consciousness and leaves 
only the subconscious mind function- 
ing. Almost all experts were agreed 
that it would be impossible for her to 
kill herself by mere will power. 

Typical comments came from Dr. 
Joseph Jastrow and Dr. Louis Berg, 
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THE STRANGE CONDITION 
THAT CAUSES HAY-FEVER 


There is an unknown condition about 
Hay-Fever which causes many people to be- 
lieve that nothing can be done forit. Mr. R. O. 
Murphy, Box 463, Stillwater, Minn., who re- 
lieved himself from the suffering of Hay- 
Fever, will explain this condition without 
eharge toanyone who writes him. Just send 
your name and address at once, because 
strange as it may seemthisisthetime of the 
year to treat Hay-Fever suffering.—Adv. 





both well known in the field of psy- 
chology and psychiatry. Said Dr. Jas- 
trow: “I believe it is a case of hyster- 
ical coma. It is so common that it is 
recognized in all the psychiatry text- 
books.” Said Dr. Berg: “It would seem 
that what this woman obviously did 
was-to induce a catatonic stupor... 
a common form of dementia praecox, 
an insanity in which the individual 
retreats into the inner recesses of his 
being because some life situation has 
become too painful to endure.” 

After she had been brought out of 
her coma, however, Mrs. Love ap- 
peared to be altogether sane., Only a 
few hours after awakening, she wrote 
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Dr. Marcus: “Helen, You Are Awakening” 


a special article for the enterprising 
United Press news service. In this, 
she said: 

“... It seems I was asleep only a 
single night ... The days and nights 
of sleep are just a blank... It is not 
true that I forced myself into this 
long sleep in an attempt to commit 
suicide . I feel perfectly normal 
although ravenously hungry. I want 
a sour pickle more than anything 
else in the world.” 





Camera Century 


In the days of Euclid and Aristotle, 
centuries before Christ, men knew the 
principle of the “camera obscura.” It 
was not until about the year 1837, 
however, that the principle ~was ap- 
plied successfully enough to give the 
world its first taste of photography. 

As Euclid and Aristotle both under- 
stood, light coming through a tiny 
hole in the wall of a darkened room 
will cast on the opposite wall an in- 
verted image of any object lying out- 
side the hole. The Englishman Thom- 
as Wedgwood (1771-1805) was prob- 
ably the first to use this principle for 
photographic purposes, but the real 
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beginnings of camera work took plac, 
in France 100 years ago. The begi: 
ners were Nicephore de Niepce a) 

Louis Jacques Mande Daguerre. 

These pioneers in the field, togeth, 
with others like William Henry Ff, 
Talbot of England, were the first 
use cameras and thus create the . 
and science of producing pictures 
the action of-light on chemically 
pared plates or films. What is gen: 
ally regarded as the earliest pho! 
graph in existence is a daguerreoty; 
made in 1839. 

In New York last week, this 
guerreotype was one of more th 
800 items in the most comprehens 
photographic display ever staged 
this country. Spread through gal! 
ies on four different floors of the \) 
seum of Modern Art, the display c: 
sisted of material from America aiid 
abroad. 

The swift advance achieved in 1\\ 
years was made strikingly clear 
exhibits tracing progress from || 
time of bulky apparatus and slow ¢x- 
posure up to the streamlined and sw 
cameras of today. To illustrate t! 
change, there were shown examples « 
old-time pictures requiring camera ex- 
posures of from four minutes to on 
hour. These were contrasted with t):: 
results of motion picture equipme:|, 
the “stopped-action” product of hi 
speed news photography, and th 
“candid” quality of pictures taken })\ 
miniature cameras, 

One of the featured modern items, «an 
example of great photographic speed, 
was a picture of a splashing drop of 
milk (see cover cut). Looking like a 
king’s crown and revealing what th: 
eye is too slow to see, this picture w:is 
snapped at 1/100,000th of a second, 
just as the drop splattered into the 
saucer. It was taken by an ultra- 
rapid camera developed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 

Despite advances already made, 
however, the New York exhibition 
made one thing clear to experts: pho- 
tography still is in a stage of devel- 
opment. The future remains open to 
further experimentation in such fields 
as color photography and tri-dimen- 
sional pictures. 

+ The daguerreotype (similar to the old-fashioned 
tintype) took its name from Daguerre, but de Niepce 


deserves equal credit for the process that made it 
possible. 


“Never Too Old” 


Does age make a difference? Doe: 
a Supreme Court justice, for instanc« 
lose his grip as the years creep on? 

From one corner of the scientific 
world last week, answers to thes: 
questions favored opponents of Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s Court proposal. Th: 
answers were contained in statements 
made by Dr. Irving Lorge, a Columbia 
University psychologist. 

Dr. Lorge’s opinions—differing fro 
those of many other experts—wer 
first publicly expressed a fortnight 
ago at a meeting of the American As 
sociation of University Women in 
Savannah, Ga. In substance, he at 
tacked the theory that minds slow], 
begin to limp after the age of 20 and 
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grow lamer and lamer from then on. 

The idea that middle-aged minds 
are slow to absorb facts, he said, is 
based on the fact that most adults are 
too lazy to keep on learning. Tests 
have shown, he explained, that the 
bility to learn declines only slightly 
1s a person ages and that many adults 
ictually learn faster than children. 

“In general,” said Dr. Lorge, “no- 
ody under 45 years of age should 
ever restrain himself from trying to 

rn... People are never too old to 

in. The mind does not deteriorate 
with age.” 

in direct reference to aged Supreme 
Court justices, Dr. Lorge implied that 
they were not likely to lose mental 
iertness. “With mentally superior 
individuals,” he said, “the rate of im- 
pairment of faculties is always a good 

1! slower than with others.” 

iota need compeceeeene 


Briefs 


@ In Naples, Italy, last week, Sig- 
nora Antoniani proudly nursed her 
two new-born children—a boy and 
girl, born simultaneously but not 

ins. Attending doctors described 
the births as extremely rare, explain- 
ing that the girl was born after the 
normal period but that the boy arrived 
two months prematurely. 

q@ According to a statement just 
made by Dr. Loretta Bender, psychia- 
tric expert of New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital, music is a definite help in 
the treatment of mental disorders and 
social maladjustments. She cited the 
case Of a boy who was so full of 
nervous energy that he could not stay 
till long enough even to eat his meals. 
raken to a music class, he listened 
quietly for three hours. Additional 

isic treatments cured him entirely. 


~ SCHOOLS 


a %? ° 
Snoopery” Stir 
One of the latest devices to come 
to schools is the radio-sound system. 
he system, usually directed from a 
tral control office, permits broad- 
ting of radio programs and phono- 
iph records, allows the principal 
headmaster to make announcements 
rect to the classroom, and also may 
rmit the controlling office to “listen 
’ as teachers conduct classes. 
Over this latter phase of the system, 
ere was a good deal of biting con- 
versy last week in the little Minne- 
ta town of Northfield (population 
out 4,000). Some of the townsfolk 
d teachers condemned the system 
“scientific snoopery” and “educa- 
nal espionage.” 

In answer to the charges, Jess H. 
‘ichman, Superintendent of the 
See a ee I a 
FISTULA 








Anyone suffering from, Fistula, or any 

her rectal trouble is invited to write 
McCleary Clinic, 4082 Elms Blvd., 

celsior Springs, Mo., for their free 

ok deseribing the McCleary treatment 
this treacherous trouble.—Adv. 


Northfield school, declared the criti- 
cism. indicated “misunderstanding.” 
Said he: “I know I could snoop on 
teachers by turning a dial on the con- 
trol board but we’ve had the system 
operating more than three months and 
I haven’t yet listened in on a class- 
room.” 

Explaining that the system had been 
installed in eight of the school’s 25 
rooms, Wichman said it had a twofold 
virtue in permitting the broadcast of 
worthwhile programs and in render- 
ing it easy for him to make announce- 
ments without calling a general stu- 
dent assembly. “All this stir about 
snooping or spying on teachers,” he 
declared, “is of last importance.” 


St. John's Dropped 


After Harvard and William and 
Mary, St. John’s College at Annapolis, 
Md., which was founded as King Wil- 
liam’s School in 1696, is said to be the 
oldest collegiate institution in the 
country. It was organized as St. John’s 
in 1784. Today its student body is about 
250. It has 23 teachers and its presi- 
dent is Amos W. W. Woodcock, Prohi- 
bition Administrator under Hoover. 

In 1923 the college attained the ac- 
credited rating of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This meant that its scholas- 
tic work met the standards agreed 
upon by the member schools of the 
association and that work done at St. 
John’s would be fully accredited at 
the other institutions. 

Last week the disclosure came that 
the college had been dropped from 
this accredited list and that it no long- 
er met the standards prescribed. The 
disclosure was made by Frank H. 
Bowles, secretary of the association's 
commission on higher institutions. 
Bowles, who is also Director of Ad- 
missions at Columbia University, 
would not state reasons for the remov- 
al or the exact time it was made. He 
did declare, however, that the commis- 
sion had begun an inquiry into St. 
John’s in 1935, following a report that 
a student was graduated despite his 
failure to pass his final examinations, 
The action against the college was tak- 
en quietly several months ago. 








Education Shorts 


q Registration in agricultural col- 
leges in the Middle West is the highest 
on record but officials disagree as to 
the reasons for it. To some, it demon- 
strates a renewal of interest in sci- 
entific farming as a vocation. To 
others, the student increase is merely 
a manifestation that young men are 
planning to use the agriculture degree 
as a means of getting “white collar” 
jobs in the Department of Agriculture 
and other governmental agencies. 

q@ The University of Pittsburgh has 
just announced a new plan by which 
a student can obtain, after a five-year 
period, including two summer ses- 
sions, a college degree of Bachelor of 
Science and a nurse’s certificate. Part 
of the work is to be in the college and 
part in the hospital. 


DAINTY LEMON LOAF 
A TESTED RECIPE 





2 cups pastry flour 
44 teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda '% cup sweet milk 
4 cup butter or other 144 tablespoons lemon 
shortening juice 


\{ teaspoon salt 
| cup sugar 
2 eggs 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times with 
baking soda and salt. 

2. Cream the butter until light and lemon colored, 
Add sugar gradually. 

3. Slowly add the eggs which have been beaten 
until they are almost as stiff as whipped cream. 

4. Alternately add the dry ingredients and the 
liquid, beating until smooth after each ad- 
dition. Add lemon juice, blending in well. 

5. Turn into greased loaf pan. Bake. 

6. Cover with Lemon Pilling and top with 
\% recipe of 7-minute frosting. 

Amount: 8x8-inch pan Temperature: 375° P, 

Time: 45 minutes 


YOU DON'T NEED TO WAIT 
FOR MILK TO SOUR 


TO BAKE WITH BAKING SODA 
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Fill cup to the desired 
level with sweet milk. 





Squeeze t 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon jaice into 
measuring cup. 





Result—perfect liquid 
to use with 4 tea- q@ 
spoonful of baking \ 
soda in any baking 
soda recipe. 


it Bitrate: 
ARM & HAMMER AND COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA ARE IDENTICAL 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC, 


10 Cedar Street, New York 
Please send me Free Copy of Cook Book, 


“Good Things To Eat,” also a set of 
Colored Bird Cards, 
Name. 
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(Please print name and address) 7-40) 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Finnish First Lady 


Last week a plump little lady wan- 
dered fearfully among liveried ser- 
vants, gilt furniture and carpeted stair- 
cases of the President’s palace at 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Until last month she had been per- 
fectly comfortable in an old farm 
house at Nivala, separated from the 
Finnish capital by 240 miles of fields, 
bogs and lakes. 

When her husband, Kyosti Kallio, 
became a leader in his district and 
finally went off to Helsingfors to be- 
come a parliament member, Mrs. Kal- 
lio stayed at home. 

No less a peasant than her husband, 
Kaisa Kallio was just as successful a 
farmer as he. While Kyosti argued 
the political issues of national pro- 
hibition and Finnish relations with 
Germany and Russia, Kaisa managed 
the cows, the wheat and potato crop 
of the Nivala farm. Like most Fin- 
nish farm wives, she cooked porridge 
over a wood fire, baked black bread 
and raised her children to be God- 
fearing Lutherans. 

From member of Parliament, mean- 
while, Kyosti rose to be a Cabinet 
member, then leader of the Agrarian 
party, then Prime Minister. Last 
February, from Helsingfors to the 
farm at Nivala, came even. greater 
news. The Finnish electoral congress 
had unexpectedly chosen Kyosti Kal- 
lio to be President of Finland. 

Mrs. Kallio was interested, but not 
deeply concerned. Her place was on 
the farm with her children and grand- 





Kallio and Grandchild: In the Farm Kitchen at Nivala 
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children. When husband Kyosti mov- 
ed into the splendor of the President’s 
palace, wife Kaisa was not there. 

But by last week, Mrs. Kallio had 
finally been prevailed upon to make 
the transition from the thick-walled 
farmhouse to the elegance of Fin- 
land’s Executive mansion. Clad in silk 
instead of calico, she made a friendly 
explanation to visitors: “This is not 
my home, really. I feel quite a 
stranger here.” 

a 


“Novel Experience” 


Blind and deaf since she was 19 
months old, last week in San Fran- 
cisco Helen Keller was preparing for 
“the most novel experience of my 
life.” 

Ahead of her was a 6,000-mile voy- 
age to the Orient. For two months she 
will travel and lecture in Japan, Korea 
and Manchukuo. With her were to be 
her long-time companion, Miss Polly 
Thomson, and a 12-volume Braille edi- 
tion of the prodigious best-seller, 
“Gone with the Wind.” 

While she has no fear of the bar- 
riers of language, Miss Keller will also 
take along for her 20-city speaking 
tour a “talking book.” It is a phono- 
graph-like machine for which M. C. 
Migel, president of the American As- 
sociation for the Blind, has made a 
special record of greeting in Japanese. 
The Rev. Komuro of the Japanese 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New 
York and his wife will accompany the 
two women as interpreters. 

Miss Keller intends to tell her audi- 
ences “that the 
most important 
part of their 
work is preven- 
tion of human 
blindness. It is 
known that 75 
per cent of 
blindness is 
preventable. 
There are 


6,000,000 blind 
in the world; 
and I always 


think of the 
4,500,000 who 
need not have 
been blind.” 


In the Far 
East, sightless 
Helen Keller 
will find a par- 
ticular fertile 
field for her 
work. Amer- 
ican doctors 
can guard 
against about 


one in 10 cases 
of possible 
blindness by 
washing - new- 
born infant’s 
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eyes with a sim- 
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ple chemical solution; and they have 
other means, surgical and optometri 
cal, to prevent the failure of eyesight 
at later ages. Such care is almost e: 

tirely lacking in Japan, and the per 

centage of blindness is comparative! 

high. 

Because the Japanese blind have fo; 
centuries been trained to be masseur 
Miss Keller will discuss other ways ; 
which the sightless can help the: 
selves, and means for the co-ope 
tion of teachers and social work« 
with the blind. 

Aside from helping the cause 
sightless Japanese, she expects to “se: 
the tile-roofed wooden temples 
Yokohama, Kyoto and Tokyo. Bk, 
means of a_ special finger-to-pa! 
alphabet Miss Thomson will tap int 
the hand of Miss Keller description: 
of the Far Eastern scene. 

For her own, Miss Keller can ¢ 
unaided “the vibrations of the swe 
toned temple bells.” Of Japan, s} 
said: “I know I shall find there beau 
and intelligence, true love of flowe: 
and great kindness to children.” 


Women’s Wealth 


Women, who already own 70 pe: 
cent of the nation’s private wealt! 
will eventually own all of it, if pres 
ent tendencies continue. “Some day 
a woman will be President. 

Those were the predictions made ! 
days ago by Ralph Wilson, vice pres 
ident of Babson’s Reports, Inc. H: 
told a group of women in Boston: “Th 
collective wealth of the women in th: 
United States is in the neighborhood 
of two hundred billion dollars.” 

According to Mr. Wilson, American 
women do indeed play an important 
part in the nation’s economic life. He 
elaborated his observation to point ou! 
that women own one-fourth to on: 
third of American industries, and that 
they comprise between 30 and 55 pe: 
cent of the stockholders in large co! 
porations. In addition, they are th 
beneficiaries of some $80,000,000,000) 
of life insurance, or four-fifths of th« 
total outstanding. In 1928, women 
made returns on $9,000,000,000 of 
taxable income, or nearly two-fifths of 
the taxable income of the country. 

Further, he reported, women buy 8) 
per cent of all consumable cemmodi- 
ties, and one out of every five persons 
gainfully employed is a woman. 

What the Babson official failed to 
point out were the well-known facts 
that important women industrialists 
and stockholders are still for the mos! 
part content to reply on the sug- 
gestions of men _ advisers. And, 
whether or not husbands like th 
neckties their wives buy them, women 
commodity purchasers buy with the 
men in mind. 

PE ee Ee ee 


IS EPHLEPSY.INHERITED? CAN IT 
BE CURED? 





A booklet containing the opinions of fa- 
mous doctors on this interesting subject 
will be sent FREE, while they last, to 
any reader writing to the Educational 
Division, Dept. P-4, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.—Advertisement. 
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HOUSEHOL 


Detergents 

4 detergent is a soap solution con- 
toining a grease solvent. The fact 
that new detergents are being used 

ore and more for household cleaning 
purposes was reported last fortnight 
by Dr. O. E. Sheppard, of the Montana 
te College chemistry department. 
Claiming that soap manufacturers 
re now producing these new cleans- 

agents at the expense of soap, this 
authority said the reason for the in- 
ereased popularity of detergents is 

t they are more effective. Soap, he 
claimed, is losing favor because “‘it 

uses the formation of slimy curds. 
rhese curds stick to the sides of the 

ter container and frequently to the 

thes being washed, and form the 
bathtub rings” most familiar to Sat- 
urday night bathers. 

Despite the fact that detergents are 

re expensive than soap, Dr. Shep- 

rd believes they are probably more 
nomical to use because about half 
he soap used in hard water is wasted 
far as cleaning is concerned, De- 
gents, he pointed out, will wash any 
kind of cloth, make dry cleaning of 
rtain fabrics unnecessary and will 
in well, even when used in cold 
t water. Thus he regards them bet- 
ter than soap for any cleaning, “in- 
luding washing woodwork, for baths 

r shampoos.” 

In this connection clothing special- 
sts at North Dakota State College of- 
fered this recipe for a detergent which 
can be made at home. The ingredients 
needed are: one ounce of soap, one 
pint of hot water, one-half ounce of 
ether, two ounces of ammonia and one 
ounce of alcohol, Shave the soap fine 
or use flakes. Add the soap to the 
hot water and allow this to stand until 
the soap is dissolved and the mixture 
cool. Then add the alcohol, ether and 
ammonia which should be mixed at 
the drug store. Bottle the mixture 

1 cork tightly. If it becomes too 

lid to be used conveniently use” a 
little more water. Such a detergent 
is especially good for removing spots 
on «lark wool, cleaning the collars on 

en’s suits, coats and so on. 

— 


Condiments 


When foods with little taste of their 
own predominate in the menu, flavors 
iid in making them appetizing. Thus 

good slogan for the housewife inter# 

ed in feeding her family well on 
tle money is “Choose Condiments 
Carefully.” Proper flavoring especial- 
'y will add to the taste of low-cost 
ils. 

Old-fashioned inexpensive herbs like 

vy leaf, thyme and sage are excellent 

soups as well as for meats and 
ullings. A half a bay leaf or a sprig 

two of dried thyme is enough for a 

edium-sized pot roast, a piece of 
Oiled ham, a stew, or a meat-and- 

real dish. Sage makes good season- 
4 not only for stuffings, buf also for 








Stat 





beef, pork, and cheese dishes. 

Other inexpensive seasonings are: 
(1) Cloves or cinnamon for smoked 
meats; (2) curry powder for almost 
any meat or fish dish; and%3) mustard 
for salad dressings, cheese dishes, ham, 
fresh pork, beef or mutton. Lemons, 
bacon fat, meat drippings, onions, gar- 
lic, celery, and parsley not only pro- 
vide flavor, but add food value. 


Week’s Hints 


@ A beaten egg added to cream soup 
gives it good consistency and added 
nutrition. 

G A few drops of lemon juice added 
to pastry dough makes it more diges- 
tible. 

G Before giving a hot water wash- 
ing to tumblers that have contained 
milk, rinse in cold water. They will 
wash easier. 

gq Dip the knife in boiling water 
before cutting cake or pie. 

@ To thread the needle easily cut 
the thread on the bias, 

@ Saucepans, pots and baking tins 
will elean easier if cold water is put 
in them immediately after using. 

q Aluminum ware can be bright- 
ened by boiling a bit of tomato in it. 












1000 LIGHTS 
FROM 1 MATCH 


A new scientific invention that is making all 
yresent day matches and lighters old-fash- 
ioned and obsolete has recently been announc- 
ed, and is already sweeping the country. This 
one amazing “‘match’’ gives 1,000 lights, and 
is entirely different from any other kind of 
match or lighter. It strikes like a match, 
works like a match, yet there are no burnt 
out match sticks strewn around. Contains 
no wood, sulphur, phosphorous or other poi- 
sons. Guaranteed safe around children, It 
works every single time, without fail. It 
beats all mechani¢al lighters, for there are no 


screws, no wicks, no moving parts of any 
kind, and there is nothing that can get out 
of order. Everyone who sees it is simply 
astounded and wants several immediately. 
This sensational product—called CAN-O- 
LITES—sells for the amazingly low price of 
only 25¢c. It never needs to be refueled or 
refilled! In every state of the union, men and 


women introducing CAN-O-LITES are report- 
ing staggering earnings. Individuals, restau- 
rants, hotels, clubs, almost everyone orders 6 
to several dozen at a crack! Excellent terri- 
tories are still open and a postcard addressed 
to the CAN-O-LITES MFG. CORP., Dept. H-19, 
Youngstown, Ohio, will not only bring com- 
plete money-making details, but also a free 
sample offer. -Write today. 











{ New style Watch or Alarm 
oc for distributing 8 } 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or8 
boxes Oold Relief THO- 
LENE Ointment at 2c ea, 
Order the 8 you prefer. 
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and Kay Francis. 





they will spell the name of a 





is correct, you will receive at once, 


many other Cash Prizes. 


SEND NOW! Just your answer 
to the Movie Scramble above. 
HURRY! DON’T DELAY! 
USE THE COUPON. 


Address: 











51 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 












Movie Scrambles 






NCOLN or CASH 


Are you smart? Here’s a puzzle that will test your 
wits. The Scrambled Letters below, when properly 
re-arranged, will spell the mame of a Famous Movie Star. 
Probably you know the names of most of the Famous Movie Stars, bot just 
to refresh your memory we mention a few: Greta Garbo, Fredric March, Joan 


Crawford, Shirley Temple, Wallace Beery, Clark Gable, 
Jean Harlow, Dick Powell, Warner Baxter, Ginger Rogers, 
Gary Cooper 


When the Scrambled Letters above are properly rearranged, 
Famous 
Start switching the letters around; see if you can figure it out. 
4 LARGE SIZE PICTURE OF THIS 
FAMOUS MOVIE STAR FREE!—beautifully colored and suitable for framing— 
and information how to win LINCOLN Zepher or $1,200.00 IN CASH, 


Learn How to be the Big Winner. 2nd Prize Winner gets 
$500 in Cash; 3rd, $300 in Cash; 4th, $200 in Cash; and 
Duplicate prizés in case of ties. 






















Movie Star. 
If your answer 










COUPON 
Mer. MOVIE SCRAMBLES, Dept. 453 
51 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 





Safe Schools 


Not much of importance can be 
said about the Texas school disaster. 
It was a horrifying tragedy, striking 
with awful swiftness, leaving behold- 
ers aghast and speechless. Whatever 
its cause—whether it was the result 
of negligence or the act 6f some force 
far greater than man—it is done, and 
no soft, sad or bitter words will ever 
bring back the bright young lives that 
were lost in it. 

Apart from this, however, there is 
one thing that can be said about the 
disaster—it has made people conscious 
of school safety im general. The Texas 
building might have been both sound- 
ly constructed and soundly situated 
but the mere fact that it blew up like 
a giant bomb has given rise to ques- 
tions about America’s educational fa- 
cilities and the hazards faced daily 
by our pupil population. How well- 
built are the schools of the nation? 
How safe are they? 

After an exhaustive survey two years 
ago, the National Education Associa- 
tion estimated that there were 250,000 
school buildings in the United States 
serving 27,000,000 school-age children. 
The most striking fact disclosed by 
the survey was that 2,700,000 or 10 
per cent of these children attended 
classes in schools deplorably lacking 
in necessities and on the borderline of 
safety. In the past two years, through 
PWA and WPA funds, some improve- 
ments have been made but the change 
for the better has been negligible as a 
whole. 

Other N. E. A. survey disclosures 
showed: (1) that in an area taking in 
only seven states, 3,204 out*of 42,000 
school structures were built before 
the year 1870 and 14,488 between the 
years 1870 and 1899; and (2) that in 
the nation at large, at least 1,300,000 
children were attending schools con- 
demned by fire and health officials as 
definitely unsafe or insanitary. 

Obviously, such facts as these point 
to a condition serious enough to com- 
mand the attention of parents in school 
districts all over the country. The 
known statistics represent only part 
of the picture. There are no figures 
available for thousands of other school 
buildings that are lacking in proper 
safeguards and modern conveniences, 
but enough of the situation has been 
revealed to make it plain that things 
should be better. 

There may never be another school 
disaster as terrible as the one in Texas, 
but there may be others like it on a 
smaller scale. A building erected be- 
fore 1870, for instance, may tumble 
down; or an old frame structure may 
go up in flames. These things are pos- 
sible because conditions exist that 
make them possible. Hundreds of our 
American schools have been con- 
detnned as firetraps; hundreds of 


others have been stigmatized as men- 
aces to health. Certainly, there is 
nobody who will deny that such a 
situation should be rectified. 


gq 
The Show Goes On 


One of man’s great talents is his 
ability to view things with alarm. He 
can always find a crisis around a cor- 
ner. He can always forecast the 
doom of something or other. A move- 
ment starts, and he sees in it the end 
of liberty or the decay of civilization, 
the break-up of the home or the start 
of a devastating war. He may be a 
scientist who finds everybody march- 
ing to madness; he may be a minister 
who warns of overwhelming immoral- 
ity; he may be an editorial writer or 
a Congressman who puts his finger 
deftly on the road to ruin—whatever 
he is, he is glib on the subject of 
calamity. 

This talent of man has deeper roots 
than most people realize. The viewer- 
with-alarm is not a creature of recent 
evolution. He goes back ages and ages 
to the misty beginnings of time. In 
all likelihood, the flat-nosed, small- 
skulled Neanderthaler worried over 
the state of things and saw his swampy 
world going from bad to worse. At 
any rate, as soon as man began to 
get a little education, his environment 
became something full of dark signifi- 
cance, and the gloomy outlook grew to 
be an attribute of almost everybody. 
Hence, through the centuries, the 
Jeremiahs have been wailing with 
gusto, but only a feW of them have 
ever been right. 

Consider what the world must have 
been like in 2800 B. C.—a simple place, 
without great, crowded cities, without 
a complicated machine age, without 
unemployed, without big nations arm- 
ing to the teeth. The sun shone, the 
rain rained—a man, if he wanted to, 
could cultivate his garden. and be at 
peace with all things and all people. 
At least, that is what you would expect 
of an era so far removed, but was it 
so? Dr. Frederick C. Pefry, president 
of Hamilton College in New York 
State, says no. Dr. Perry has his rea- 
sons. He has come across a quotation 
from an Assyrian tablet dated 2800 
B. C. It reads as if it had been writ- 
ten yesterday. It says: “The earth is 
degenerating in these latter days. 
There are signs that the world is 
speedily coming to an end. Bribery 
and corruption abound. The children 
no longer obey their parents. Every 
man wants to write a book...” 

And so it was among the Assyrians. 
From 2800 B. C. to 1937 A. D., the dif- 
ference is liffle—the petulant and 
many-tongued voice of calamity echoes 
querulously through the centuries. 
Everybody still wants to write a book, 
and most of the books are about brib- 
ery and corruption, about wayward 





Pathfinde; 


children and a world shouting “whee ' 
as it holds its hat, steps on the ¢ 
and speeds recklessly to its doom. 
What we conclude from all this 
that the world seems to have been < 
generating for an extremely long ti 
without ever completely smashing 
The show has gone on and still »: 
on, in spite of aH the dire things t! 
have been said about it. Gloomy p 
dictions notwithstanding, we ad\ 
everybody to be alive and like it. 
is a good show, something to be vir 
ed, not with alarm, but with zest. 


q 
The Essential “E” 


The title of the book we want to 
talk about is “Gadsby—Champion «{ 
Youth.” Looks all right, doesn’t 
You might even read it for a good 
many pages until you become aware 
that there is something vaguely diffe: 
ent about it. It is a novel of 50,11) 
words by a 66-year-old Los Angeles 
man named Ernest Vincent Wrig!i' 
Whether it is a good novel, we do not 
know. But that it is a distinctive and 
almost impossible novel, we can sa 
without knowing anything more than 
these facts: 

Mr. Wright wrote the entire book 
without once using the letter “e.” He 
tied down the “e” key on his type- 
writer and proceeded to dash off his 
50,000 words in five months. The ides 
was born in Mr. Wright by his read- 
ing a statement that the letter “ec” 
occurred five times more often than 
any other letter. 

Mr. Wright has accomplished a «: 
terous feat, one that fills us with awe 
and a slight touch of panic. We dou't 
know what we'd do if ever forced to 
do without the letter “e.” There could 
be-no mention of Roosevelt, no Far- 
ley, no Garner, no France, no Hitler, 
no Supreme Court, no Congress. We'd 
probably be left only with Mussolini, 
and at that we'd have to avoid usiiig 
his first name. 

But ‘looking only at-the immediate 
fact—Mr. Wright’s “Gadsby.” What 
kind of a novel can this be? It tannot 
speak of life, death, love, grief, happ:- 
ness or despair. It might have a boy 
and a girl but they could never mee‘. 
It can speak of him but never of he 
If a woman saw a-mouse (but it would 
have to be a rat), she could never cr) 
“eek,” but would have to content h« 
self with an unsatisfying “awk.” 

We do not doubt that Mr. Wrigh! 
has done this seemingly impossible 
thing. We believe it can be done. Our 
sole note of perplexity arises from « 
eonsideration of what the author h:«s 
proved ‘besides the fact that it can 
be done. 

We dare say “Gadsby” will not tear 
at the heart, or inspire man or ever 
bring forth a smile. You*need an “ec” 
to do things like that. We don’t know 
why we are so certain of this. But. 
without having read “Gadsby,” we are 
sure Mr. Wright would have written 
a better book if he had used a few 


, ” 


“e’s.” We are as certain of this as we 
are of the fact that we would have 


been much worse off if we had ai 
tempted to write this without an “ 


e.” 
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Justice Brandeis 


Part of the personal tragedy inher- 
t in President Roosevelt’s sugges- 
tion to rid the Supreme Court of men 
ver 70, part of the uncertainty with 
v-hich liberals greet his plan, must 
ise from consideration of Louis 
embitz Brandeis. At 80, Brandeis is 
e oldest of the nine justices. 
Liberals cherish -him, conservatives 
pect him and the administration 
crateful to him. Never quite so con- 
ied with legal precedents as 
Sutherland, never so willing to com- 
promise as Hughes, never so narrow 
McReynolds, never so blustering as 
Butler, Brandeis is the economic in- 
llectual of the High Bench. 
The man on the bench most com- 
rable to him in processes of thought 
Benjamin Cardozo; in the past, it 
the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. But Cardozo is more the pure, 
detached thinker without Brandeis’ 
vening traces of emotion. And 
Holmes was more the cheerful phil- 
»pher, living zestfully and with a 
staste for the complicated charts and 
itistics which are the mainstay of 
Brandeis, 
\t the core of Brandeis’ being is a 
staunch, implacable hate. It is a hate 
“bigness,” whether corporational 
or governmental “bigness.” 
Before and after he was on the 
ench, Brandeis devoted his energies 
protection of the small man, to pre- 
vent his being swallowed up by the 
ever-growing complexity of modern 
business. Lately, his eyes have been 
turned toward “bigness” in govern- 
ent, and there, too, he has not al- 
vs liked what he has seen. In the 
NRA and the “Hot Oil” cases, he voted 
sainst too much size in government 
t as; years before, he had voted to 
train giant growths of business. 
The same principle applies to his 
umpionship of labor and of the 
hts of working men to organize. 
only dissent to that principle is 
expression that “we gain nothing 
exchanging the tyranny of capital 
the tyranny of labor.” 
Besides a firmly-held belief in free- 
n of expression and in civil liber- 
s, another Brandeis tenet is that 
ck of precedent for an action does 
t necessarily disqualify an attempt 
such action. In one of his famous 
senting opinions from the majority 
ing, in the 1932 Oklahoma ice case 
hen the majority invalidated a law 
hich sought to regulate competition 
the ice industry, Brandeis said: 
“To stay experimentation in things 
cial and economic is a grave respon- 
bility. Denial of the right to ex- 
eriment may be fraught with serious 
onsequences to the nation ... If we 
ould guide by the light of reason, we 
ust let our minds be bold . . .” 
His willingness to permit such ex- 
erimentation has been observed in 


his dissents, along with Cardozo and 
Stone, to the majority decisions which 
threw out the AAA, the first Guffey 
Coal act, the railway retirement law 
and the Municipal bankruptcy law. 
In the TVA and gold clause cases, both 
permitting new powers to the Fed- 
eral government, he voted with the 
majority to sustain the laws. 

In the years before Brandeis was 
born, in the flight of his parents, 
Adolph and Fredericka Brandeis, from 
Bohemia, the story of the oldest Su- 
preme Court Justice begins. As a son 
of Jewish exiles, he learned quickly 
that life could-be harder for some peo- 


Pictures Inc. 


Brandeis Has a Staunch, Implacable Hate 


ple than for others. But the direction 
he was to take was not made appar- 
ent until much later. 

Born in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 13, 
1856, the boy grew up in comfortable 
circumstances while his father pros- 
pered as a merchant. Schooling was 
confined to Louisville until he was 
sent to the University of Dresden in 
Germany. The panic following the 
financial collapse of 1873 took the 
fortune of Adolph Brandeis. The 
youth returned to this country and 
he worked his way through Harvard 
University to finish his studies. 

With a law degree and a free hand, 
he reflected on the possibilities offer- 
ed by a growing country. 
St. Louis but soon changed his mind, 
and with a classmate, Sam Warren, he 
moved to Boston. 

In Boston, Brandeis made money but 
he also made enemies. At first, as a 
corporation lawyer, the fees were fat 
and Brandeis was regarded approving- 
ly by the big business interests. But, 
once, he was asked by a now-forgotten 
employer to handle a wage dispute. 
Brandeis, in studying the background 
of the case, became interested in 
labor unions and began to favor them, 
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Iacx Never Neglected The 
ALL-VEGETABLE CORRECTIVE 


TO wonder old folks talk about Nature’s 
Remedy (NR Tablets), the all-vegetable 
laxative. They work so gently, yet thoroughly. 
They areso kind to the system. So refreshing 
and normal. So many aches and pains vanish 
when bowels are cleansed of their accumulated 
mee 9 in this way—not by mere partial action. 
ind out for yourself what thousands of others 
have proved. Try Nature’s Remedy today. 
Get an economical 
25-tablet box— 
only 25cents at any 

drugstore. 
Beautiful Six-cofor_1937 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
FREE: samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
® postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 102D-22, St.Louis, Mo. 
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HOROSCOPE It hits the mark! All PEOPLE’S HORO- 
: uae SCOPE featuring PERSONAL POSSIBIL- 
Zone © ITIES. 300 DREAMS EXPLAINED. Send 
—,* + - MGs & FODAY! 10e PREPAID. Mone 
back not pleased. A. SICHEL, 3 
DREAM BOOK Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 


FOR COLDS 


Nature cen more quickly expel infection when 
aided by internal medication of recognized merit 


Salicon Tablets 


HAVE RECOGNIZED MERIT 


At all druggists, or send for a free sample to 
K. A. Hughes Co., Jamaica Plein, Mess. 








vse Built— Lower Prices 


Canoes, Rowboata, Outboard 
Motor Boats, Olympic, Snipe, 
Comet and Sea Gull Sail Boats 


ELUTE save mones Promos shinment—Two 








Factories. 
THOMPSON GROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
229 Ann St. ( Write to ) 129 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO. WIS. either place 


CORTLAND, WN. We 
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: DEALERS 
Other Sizes} '/-\ 5891) 

son tiach View! Belance €.0.B. 11 yon wont Coch te ton doe 

duct S%. If brand ordered is out of stock we ship squal value. 


BOYD TIRE & RUBBER CO. . 315 
4821-23 Cottage Grove Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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QUICK RELIEF for 


WHOOPING COUGH 


and CROUP! 


Doctors recommend it. When whooping cough 
strikes, use Vapo-Cresolene. Its soothing, an- 
tiseptic vapors penetrate congested areas, 
relieve irritations, loosen 
£, mucus and lessen the severe 
ity of paroxysms of whoop- 
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Then, to the growing horror and 
discomfort of the Boston corporations, 
disturbed not because of Brandeis’ 
altruistic motives but because of the 
point of view with which he came to 
be associated, he began taking numer- 
ous labor cases without fees. His 
philosophy of anti-bigness was any- 
thing but theirs. So great became the 
number of free cases he handled that 
he is reported to have paid his own 
firm of Brandeis, Nutter and Dunbar 
$25,000 so that his partners would 
not suffer from the stoppage of income 
formerly supplied by him, 

More and more, he came to be known 
as an attorney “for the people.” In 
1896, he forced a 20-year franchise 
on Boston traction interests who had 
sought to tie up their hold on the Hub 
subways with a 50-year lease. In 1897, 
he represented consumers groups at 
Washington tariff hearings. Back in 
Boston_again, he fought “for the peo- 
ple” against the financiers pressing for 
control of the New Haven railroad. 

On Jan. 28, 1916, President Wilson 
sent to the Senate the name of Bran- 
deis to succeed Justice Lamar who had 
died, The corporation enemies Bran- 
deis had made did not forget. So 
vicious and bitter was the outcry from 
conservatives that the European war 
was almost lost to sight as the news- 
papers devoted columns to the domes- 
tic row over the appointment. 

On Feb. 9 of that year, the Senate 
Judiciary committee opened hearings. 
Not until June 1, after some 1,600 pages 
of testimony had been taken, did the 
Senate confirm the appointment. Op- 
position to Brandeis ranged from 
charges that he was a dangerous “radi- 
cal” to broad hints that he had no 
place on theeHigh Bench where no 
Jew had ever sat. Six ex-presidents of 
the American Bar Association, includ- 
ing William Howard Taft, denounced 
the selection. 

After three months of this bombard- 
ment of vilification, Chairman Cul- 
bertson of the committee addressed an 
appeal to Woodrow Wilson. Why, 
asked Culbertson, had the President 
appointed Brandeis? 

Wilson’s answer was on the tip of 
his tongue. The same day that he re- 
ceived the request he shot the answer 
back. It said in part: “I cannot speak 
too highly of his impartial, imperson- 
al, orderly and constructive mind, his 
rare analytical powers, his deep hu- 
man sympathy, his profound acquaint- 
ance with the historical roots of our 
institutions and insight into their 
spies. -” 

Within less than four weeks after 
the reading of the Wilson letter, 
Brandeis was confirmed. Wilson, from 
the liberal view of him as an unfor- 
tunate idealist, had achieved some- 
thing adding luster to his idealism. 
Mr. Wilson’s unfortunate aspects, these 
liberals thought, had been sufficiently 
illuminated by his earlier appoint- 
ment of McReynolds. 

In the often mentioned Carroll case 
(PATHFINDER, Presenting, March 
27), Brandeis crossed the liberals by 
concurring with the majority that an 
automobile could be searched for 
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liquor without a search warrant, b 
dissented in the Olmstead case 
which the majority maintained that 
was legal for a prohibition agent 
gain evidence through telephone wi: 
tapping. In a sense, however, Bra 
deis remained true to form. In eac}) 
case, he was on the opposite side 
the fence from McReynolds. 

Veteran court spectators like 
hear Brandeis deliver decisions. Hy, 
lucid, patient, and has a mastery 
words which-depends for effect . 
simplicity and not on torturous leg 
language. He makes his points slo 
ly and frequently he leans forwar: 
to give a broad sweep of his aris 
for emphasis, 

In action, he is a thorough bu 
friendly cross-examiner. In repose, 
he is a tranquil, even-spirited man 
but his repose is not relaxation. |) 
rarely goes to bed later than 9 p. 
He never starts his working day la! 
than 5 a. m. 

His face and demeanor have been 
compared to Lincoln’s. With high 
cheekbones, wiry, white hair and 4 
lined, thoughtful face, the Lincoln re- 
emblance is an apt one. Like Linco! 
he has a brooding, melancholy humor. 
Lean and slightly bent, he is impres- 
sive not for bulk but for what might be 
described as an emanation of thought. 

Like others, like Holmes, he realizes 
the hope of the future is in youth. For 
this reason, he is gentle with the 
nervous yearlings who plead for the 
first time before the highest tribunal. 
For this reason, he breaks in a new, 
young secretary each year although 
he merely says that “it keeps me from 
getting lazy.” For this reason, at Sun- 
day afternoon teas, when he enter- 
tains young liberals, he often gives 
the advice which he has followed. It 
is: “Live austerely.” 

He was married in 1891 to Alice 
Goldmark of New York City and has 
two married daughters. His wife, like 
himself, was a child of German Jew- 
ish exiles. This bond between them 
has been a bond he has extended to all 
Jews and beyond them, to a broader 
field, displaying a vast sympathy for 
all humanity. It is a sympathy that 
has been expressed in his belief that 
facts and figures on health and hours 
of work are more important than legal 
considerations. 

A story is told which should be true 
if only because it is such a pleasant! 
story. It relates that on a rain) 
night in Washington, a lean man co!- 
lided with a portly gentleman. Both 
muttered hasty apologies. Then the 
stout gentkeman stopped short and 
said, “Oh, Mr. Brandeis.” The thin 
man replied, “Yes, Mr. Taft.” The 
stout man, who had been President of 
the United States and opposed to 
Brandeis’ appointment to the Supreme 
Court, held out his hand and said: 
“Once, sometime ago, I did you a 
great injustice. I am sorry.” Bran- 
deis smiled and shook hands, 

Mr. Taft was not the only one who 
came around to admiration for the 
man who spent most of his career as 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Revivals 


The hits of yesteryear are keeping 
the Hollywood producers on the go 
these days. They are busy overhaul- 
ing a number of the old-timers for re- 
issuance as talkies. They are also busy 
resisting a growing demand for dis- 
tribution of the old silents as they are. 

Re-make: Almost simultaneously last 
week, various studios announced they 
were taking old successes off the 
shelves to be done over. Selznick In- 
ternational announced that it was re- 
making “The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
which Deuglas Fairbanks did for 
United Artists, and that Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., was to step into his father’s 
role. For the younger Fairbanks, the 

ne studio also dusted off the script 
of “The Return of D’Artagman,” film- 





Pictures Inc 


Bette Davis Will Play a Swanson Role 


by Triangle in 1916. In addition, 
he will be in the re-made “Prisoner 
of Zenda,” in which Ronald Colman 

id Madeleine Carroll will head: the 
cast. 

From Warners came the news that 
the Gloria Swanson hit of 1930, the 

rrespasser,” will be done over under 
the title of “That Certain Woman.” 
In the role created by Miss Swanson 

vill be Bette Davis and opposite her 
Henry Fonda. The Warners are also 
doing over “The Sea Hawk,” starring 
Errol Flynn, This picture was origi- 
lally made by First National and 
tarred Milton Sills. 

The independent producer, Phil 
Goldstone announced -a.re-make of 
‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 

hich originally starred the brilliant 
Lon Chaney: 

Resist: From department stores 
which want to use them as sales lure, 
from individuals who want to show 
them at private parties and from other 
sources has come an increasing swell 
of requests for prints of the old silent 
pictures, 

Movie companies, however, are de- 


termined to keep the old-timers as 
they are—on the shelves. They argue 
that exhibitors complain free show- 
ings of the silents would be injuri- 
ous to their business. They also con- 
tend that some of the players in the 
old pictures might ask additional re- 
muneration. The only silents the 
studios will let out are bad westerns 
and inferior slapstick comedies, There 
has-been a strong demand for Rudolph 
Valentino vehicles but only one, “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,” is distributed, and 
that to schools and the Modern Film 
Library, set up a few years back by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to pre- 
serve American pictorial art. 
SE eee 


You'll Be Seeing 


History Is Made At Night (Wanger- 
United Artists): There are some excel- 
lent characterizations by a group of 
filmdom’s high calibre actors but the 
story doesn’t quite measure up to the 
performances. The big scene is that 
in which an ocean liner crashes into 
an iceberg and the outlines of this 
episode follow details of the Titanic 
disaster. The plot revolves around the 
wife who wished to divorce her hus- 
pand, who in turn tried to frame her 
with his chauffeur, The latter dies 
and the wife goes back to America 
from France with her husband, fol- 
lowed by the headwaiter who tried to 
help her and whom she seeks to pro- 
tect. With Jean Arthur, Colin Clive, 
Charles Boyer, Leo Carillo. 

The Wedding of Palo (Palladium- 
J. H. Hoffberg): Greenland is the 
locale for a study of Eskimo life, with 
which is interwoven the usual eternal 
triangle. Natives are the actors and 
the picture is in a vein similar to that 
of “Eskimo.” : 

When Love Is Young (Universal): 
The small town girl goes to New York, 
suffers disillusionment about the 
promise of her career, meets up with 
a publicity man, who puts her through 
some ridiculous paces, But in the end 
the girl and the publicity man fall in 
love, a not entirely unexpected de- 
velopment. With Virginia Bruce, 
Kent Taylor, William Tannen, Jean 
Rogers and Nydia Westman. 





ON THE AIR” 


Concert For Horace 

When John F. Royal, NBC vice-pres- 
ident in charge of programs, was 
traveling in England last May, he met 
one E. G. Tidy who lives in Mobassa, 
Kenya Colony, Africa. Mr. Tidy, a 
pleasant, straight-forward gentleman 
thought that Mr. Royal would be inter- 
ested in the story of a four-ton. music 
lover. 

Mr. Royal was interested, so much 
so that last week he decided to do 
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something for Horace the Hippopota- 
mus who wallows hard by Jinja on 
Lake Victoria in Africa. Mr. Tidy’s 
tale was that the hippopotamus never 
came near the golf course of the Jinja 
club unless music was playing. And 
every time that W3XAL, NBC short- 
wave station at Bound Brook, N. J., 
was tuned in, Horace would roam the 
course, even standing absolutely still 
at times as a particular measure caught 
his fancy. 

The something that is going to be 
done for Horace is a musical salute. 
On Tuesday, April 20, a concert, espe- 
cially arranged and broadcast for 
Horace’s pleasure, will be shortwaved 
to Africa Although the National 
Broadcasting Company is reluctant to 
acclaim itself a pioneer in the field, it 
is not to be doubted that this is the 
first time in history that a _ hippo- 
potamus was ever so honored. 

Music technicians are somewhat at a 
loss as to just what music would be 
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‘suitable to the taste of a hippopotamus 


but they have promised Horace’s salute 
will go off on schedule. Mr. Tidy, who 
has been informed of the plans, stated 
last week: “I am sure if Horace the 
Hippo could understand, he would be 
highly honored.” 





New Guest Series 


Scorned by the sophisticates but 
adored by the plain people, Edgar 
Guest is called by the one group a 
doggerel-writer, and by the other a 
full-fledged inspirational poet. What- 
ever Mr. Guest’s ranking as a poet, he 
has been steadily gathering listeners 
as a radio performer. 

Tuesday, April 6, will mark the 
opening of the third successive series 
in which he has been starred for the 
same sponsor, the Household Finance 
Corporation. The “Welcome Valley” 
series, wherein Mr. Guest portrayed a 
homespun newspaper editor, ended 
March 30. The new program, entitled 
“It Can Be Done,” will dramatize each 
week the story of a man or woman 
who achieved success despite almost 
overwhelming odds. 

First to be presented by Mr. Guest 
will be the story of Dr. F. E. Austin 
of Hanover, N. H., creator of ant 
palaces. Dr. Austin has been selected, 
as will be the others, because Mr. 
Guest believes he exemplifies the Guest 
poem whieh ends: 


“He started to sing 

As he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done— 
And he did it.” 


—— _->r- or — 


Airwaves Briets 


@ Grace Moore, opera, screen and 
radio star will take over Floyd Gib- 
bons’ spot as conductor of the Speed- 
show, heard Saturday nights at 9 
o’clock, E. S. T., on the CBS network. 
After two guest star appearances on 
the program, Miss Moore will begin 
her regular appearances on April 3. 

g April 6, the 20th anniversary of 
the entrance of the United States into 
the World war, will mark the launch- 
ing of the 1937 Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign over the air, The E. P. C. will 
inaugurate a crusade to keep this 
country out of foreign wars. Speakers 
over the networks that evening will 
include Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York 
City pastor. 

@ Two members of the staff of 
KVOO in Tulsa are credited with 
writing the new Social Security song. 
The name of the tune is “I’m In Love 
With 234-0-567.”. The number has 
never beén assigned to a worker and, 
adds the Social Security Board, now 
it never will be. 

gq An experiment in flattery on the 
airwaves is being tried by Joe Penner. 
He ends each program by saying 
good-night to some girl whose name 
is chosen at random. Penner believes 
that many listeners must have the 
same name and reasons that each 
might accept it as a personal mention. 
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NAMES 


In New London, Conn., where shy 
is a senior at Connecticut College, 
Miss FRANCES WHEELER though 
that the President’s Court plan should 
be put into effect before any amend- 
ments, including the one sponsored }\ 
her father, Senator BURTON \k. 
WHEELER of Montana, who is vig 
orously opposed to the Roosevelt pro- 
posal. “There’s more than one polit 
ical viewpoint in the family,” she « 
plained. 











* * * 


Despite the fact that he twice pro- 
tested to Secretary of State Hull about 
the anti-Nazi jibes of New York's 
Mayor LaGuardia, and despite the fact 
that he dutifully neglected an invita- 
tion to appear at a Washington gath- 
ering at which LaGuardia spoke, Dr. 
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Dr. Luther Was Relieved of His Post 


HANS LUTHER was relieved of his 
post as German Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. His successor was HANS 
DIECKOFF, German U nder Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Despatches from El Dorado, Kan., 
said that ALF M. LANDON had struck 
oil for the first time since he left the 
gubernatorial chair of Kansas in Jan 
uary. His find is located on the farm 
of a Republican and will probably 
produce about 100 barrels a day. 

When “an internationally known 
fan dancer” was permitted to appea! 
in a Cleveland, O., St. Patrick’s Day 
2arade, Catholic Bishop JOSEPH! 
SCHREMBS. was “deeply humiliated.” 
Said SALLY RAND, the parading dan« 
er: “Of course, I like publicity, but |! 
don’t think that such things as a per 
son’s private life or their religion 
should enter into it.” 

At his home in Morges, Switzerland, 
76-year-old IGNACE JAN PADEREW- 
SKI, famous pianist and former pre- 
mier of Poland, was gravely ill with 
influenza. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Professor's Hymn 


Presbyterians throughout the world 
will this year sing a new hymn. 

Chosen last week from more than 
20 submitted in a contest staged dur- 
ing the past winter, the hymn will be 
used in connection with the 100th an- 

iversary of Presbyterian foreign mis- 
sions. The winning anthem, as an- 
nounced by the mission board, was 

tten by 62-year-old Dr. Jay Glover 
Eldridge of Moscow, Idaho. 

Entitled “God of Years, Thy Love 
Hath Led Us,” the piece will be sung 
to Beethoven’s “Hymn of Joy.” It con- 
sists of three stanzas, closing as fol- 


iows: 


Lead us forth, a churth united, 
Strong, courageous, in Thy might 
, the fields are white with harvest, 
Sheaves to garner ere the night. 
One our purpose, One our Leader, 
fhus Thy church shall never fail; 
Lead us on, O King Eternal, 
So shall Love, world-wide, prevail. 


The author, who in 1918 was Y. M. 
C. A. secretary with the A. E. F. in 
France, is dean of the faculty and 
professor of German language and lit- 
erature at the University of Idaho. A 
graduate of Yale University, class of 
1896, he once taught at Yale. Since 
1911, he has been Sunday school su- 
perintendent of the First Presbyteri- 
an Church of Moscow, 

—_ oro —————— 
° e 
Mui Tsai 

In the Orient, land of ancient and 
deep-rooted custom, girl babies are 
held in little esteem. Many of them, 
less fortunate than others, become mui 
tsai, human chattel sold for a price. 

Mui tsai are girls who become the 
property of strangers either at birth 

not long thereafter. Born into an 
atmosphere of economic wretchedhess, 
hey are often sold by their poverty- 
tricken parents for much less than 
0. In China, for instance, where 
e is likely to seem cheap because 
manity is so crowded, traffic in mui 
i has been a thing of long standing. 
Chinese women have actively par- 
pated in the mui tsai business, buy- 

small girls from parents at a low 
price and then keeping them until 
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they are old enough to be sold to men 
as concubines. In such cases, a six- 
year-old girl might be purchased for 
$35 and sold to a man for as much as 
$600 or more seven years later. 

An attempt to stop this sort of traffic 
has been made by the British in the 
British territory of Hongkong, where 
laws were passed in 1923 to forbid it. 
Similar action was taken in Malaya, 
in 1933-35, but in both instances con- 
trol efforts have not been particularly 
successful. 

A report to this effect was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in Brit- 
ish colonial circles last weék. The re- 
port, which was officially released not 
many days ago, was drawn up by the 
Mui Tsai Commission. 

In a majority statement, two mem- 
bers of the commission, Sir Wilfred 
Woods and C. A, Willis, declared that 
any additional legislation against the 
mui tsai business would be resented 
by the Chinese as an unjustifiable in- 
terference with an accepted social cus- 
tom. Miss E. Picton-Turbervill, the 
only woman member of the commis- 
sion, took an exactly opposite stand, 
however. She suggested an ordinance 
for Hongkong and Malaya to protect 
all girls under 12. 


Briefs 


q After his recent return from a va- 
cation trip in Nassau, William Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston, senior member 
of the Roman Catholic heirarchy in 
this country, attacked both movies 
and radio. Of the latter, he said: 
“Children today are compelled to lis- 
ten over the radio to rotten ballads 

. . crazy, foolish, maudlin sentiment 
of low-down sexual passion ... the 
songs of queer people.” 

gq Dr. E. J. Humphreys, in a talk 
last fortnight at the 22nd annual con- 
ference of Children’s Agents in New 
York, advocated the creation of an 
“Eternal Village” for certain types of 
criminals, social misfits and mental 
defectives who menace society be- 
cause of their anti-social characteris- 
tics. Such persons, he said, should be 
kept in one place and not allowed to 
return. 
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CATALOG FREE 
FACTORY PRICES—SAVE 50% 


FREE home trial. MONEY-BACK if 
not satisfied. ONE YEAR GUARAN 
TEE. 24 beautiful models. 5 to 16 
tubes. Radios that get EUROPE. New 
Battery radios for farms. Auto Radios. 
Send post card for FREE catalog 


Pay balance C.0.D. Mon WORLD-WIDE RADIO CO. 
back if not t 100% eatistied. 2868 Elston Ave., Dept | 3%, Chicago 
PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 







Order Now. Send 61 Dep. 








N.Y 





Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 


S. Rice, Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive abselutely free and no 
obligation a genuine bottle of Lymphol 
and full particulars of the amazing sup- 
port with which Lymphol is used for con- 
trol of reducible Rupture that is bringing 
a new ease, comfort and freedom to thou- 
sands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 

Test this combined Method for reducible 
rupture without any money risk W. 8&8. 
Rice,.Inc., 55W Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
Write today. 


Amazing Now, Pomulah | 
PICTORIAL RING 


Marvelous new secret process! 
Any ote or picture repro- 
permanently on ex- 


em - ike ring. A 
segs eepsake! Guaran- 
ple ring from any 
BEND NO MONEY ty 
veryone 
wants PICEORE Ri RING. Show 
make money! Just send photo w strip of paper 
trimmed so ends meet around posinge ig? =o size. Pay peat 
man only 59c, plus few cents po: 








Bier ope inl tide Sb. ope v ss ai ay NOW! 
SINUS Sle! 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Free Booklet —tells how you may find 

relief; new wonder treatment; low cost; medication 
gets to seat of infection with new pate nted applicator. 
Instant relief guaraniced. Why suffer? Wrile todayl 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
isis] (eam Dept. p, 42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, IM. 
A TE nn acm 


SATUIX 7 a0 Be Well- Live Lenger. Send 
WHY NOT? 22 vist een 
help you to fee ' good again. 


Resto-Vita Products, 14004 Linnhurst, rst, Detroit, Michigan 


Constipated 
30 Years 


“Por thirty years I had stubborn constipa- 
tion. Sometimes I did not go for four or five 
days. I also had awful gas bloating, head- 
aches and pains in the back. Adlerika helped 
right away. Now I eat sausage, bananas, 
pie, anything I want and never felt better 
sleep soundly all night and enjoy life.’— 
Mrs. Mabel Schott. 

If you are suffering from constipation, 
sleeplessness, sour stomach, and gas bloating, 
there is quick relief for you in Adlerika. 
Many report action in thirty minutes after 
taking just one dose. Adlerika gives complete 
action, cleaning your bowel tract where ordl- 
nary laxatives do not even reach, 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: “In addition to 
intestinal cleansing, Adlerika checks the growth of intes- 
tinal bacteria and colon bacilli.’’ 

Give your bowels a real cleansing with 
Adlerika and see how good you feel. Just one 
spoonful relieves GAS and stubborn constipa 
tion, At all Leading Druggists. 

TRIAL For SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE send 10c, coin 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head ope 
They are inexpensive. Write for 

P ter Aen and sworn statement of DRUM 

the inventor who himself has been benefited by the use 
of the drums. 


A. ©. LEONARD, ine., Dept. A, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
. : * 9 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bileseflow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co. 


PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are inflam- 
mation and reddish, dry, flat papules or patch- 
es, covered with silvery scales or crusts. Send 
for free information about Dermatin No. 1 and 
No. 2, and see why thousands of psoriasis suf- 
ferers “‘rave’’ about this discovery. Valley 
Laboratories, Dept. 17, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Free For Asthma 













If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter-— 


rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
\to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 223-B Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAV MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 











LT 
Si Magazines 4 60 
iX for One Yr. 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverieaf American —Illustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Island Red 


—Country Home 

—Everybody'’s Poultry 
Magarine 

—Farm Journal 


—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No Gasee or substitution in the list of magazines 
perniitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





NE of the most intriguing mys- 

teries on Capitol Hillistheandient 
iron safe rusting away in a rock-lined 
room under the east portico of the 
Capitol. " Nearby is the still empty 
sepulcher built directly beneath the 
great rotunda to keep forever the body 
of George Washington (Washington’s 
remains rest at Mount Vernon). 

Periodically this old mystery is 
dragged out in Washington chatter. 
Last week it was being discussed 
again. This time is was that the doors 
of the old safe had rusted so tightly 
that an acetylene torch would prob- 
ably be required to open them in 1976. 

The story of the mystery safe goes 
back to 1876. That year the heavy 
strong box (it weighs several tons) 
was installed in the Capitol with the 
strict injunction that it not be open- 
ed until 100 years later. The key to 
it has long since been lost. So has 
the true story of the safe. No one 
knows what it contains—perhaps a 
fortune in gold, a skeleton, or even 
the details of a scandal. 

Charles E. Fairman, veteran cura- 
tor of the Capitol’s art, believes the 
safe came to the Capitol at the time of 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1876. He thinks it contains his- 
toric documents, public records and 
perhaps autographs of famous men of 
the period. Others say it contains 
photographs, autographs and such oth- 
er memorabilia of the Philadelphia Ex- 
position. But nobody will know its 
contents until January 1, 1976, if offi- 
cials remember to open it then. 


. * * 


Cherry Fete Queen: With the date 
for Washington’s annual Cherry Blos- 
som Festival (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
20), tentatively set for April 9 (park 
officials say the blooms will open April 
4 and be at their best April 11), Com- 
missioner Melvin C, Hazen last week 
selected 10-year-old Sakike Saito, 
daughter of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador and Mme. Saito, as Queen of the 
Blossoms. The first Japanese ever to 
be chosen to reign over the capital’s 
celebration marking the flowering of 
the imported Oriental blossoms, Sakike 
was highly enthusiastic. Said she: “If 
it’s anything like a birthday party, Ill 


‘like it.” 


In keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion, she plans to wear a real 
Japanese costume. The Queen select- 


Made to kill 


To kill bed bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insecticides 
can't do the job as well. Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c a can at your druggists. 
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Sakike, Queen of the Cherry Blossoms 


ed as her “royal” attendants he: 
younger sister, Masaka Saito, 8, and 
Barbara Caldwell, 10, daughter of a 
Washington lawyer. During the fele 
this young royal group will ride on 
a gaily decorated barge to an island 
set up in Cherry Blossom-bordered 
Tidal Basin, where the festivities wil! 
be staged. 


Capital Briefs 


@ Incensed at the “efforts to foist 
another useless pile of marble upon 
the national capital” in the form of 
the proposed memorial to Thomaus 
Jefferson (PATHFINDER Dec. 1), 
1936), the Washington Chapter, Fei- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, last weck 
unanimously adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending a Congressional investig:- 
tion into the “questionable awardin 
of the memorial commission. 

gG_To protect the District gover 
ment from pressure by politicians for 
patronage appointments,  establish- 
ment of a full-fledged civil service 
for employees of the city governmen! 
was advocated last week by the Com- 
missioners. Under the new plan Dis- 
trict residents would be given prefer- 
ence for local jobs over applicants 
from the states. 

@ Washington’s only “time-ball,” 
relic of early days when mariners de- 
pended on such instruments (which 
would fall at high noon) to indicate 
the exact time, has recently been dis- 
continued. Located atop a pole on 
the roof of the State, War and Nav) 
Building opposite the White House, 
it had long been a curiosity. Only two 
other time-balls still in operation in 
this country are the one at the Sea- 
man’s Institute in New York (private!) 
operated), and the one atop. a San 
Francisco hotel which is operated b: 
the Navy. The latter will be disco: 





tinued June 30, Captain Lamar Leahy. 


the Navy’s hydrographer, revealed las! 
week. 
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INFLATION? 


(Continued frem page 4) 


During the past two weeks, tin and 
lead have gone to 10-year highs. Cop- 
per, which sold for as little as 6 cents 
, pound during the slump years, was 
selling for three times that much, 

Chairman Eccles condemned price 
rises which exceed increased labor 
osts. In so doing, he was hitting 

ost directly at the giant of the metal 
croup—steel. One estimate was that 
tee] firms had raised wages by about 
<125,000,000 a year, and had increased 
expected prices over the same period 

about $200,000,000 more than that. 
CONCERN: It is in fear that price 
rises in steel and other commodities 
exaggerate rather than reflect labor 
costs that the Administration sounds 
its warnings. Its concern is made 
doubly deep by the fact that rises so 
have occurred most persistently 
metals, called “generative” com- 
dities because they provide ma- 

erials-for many different kinds of 
facturing. 

In the case of steel, for instance, 
price rises have tremendous ramifica- 
tions. New highs in the commodity 

in more expensive building, higher 

nf, more costly automobiles, and 
rer farm machinery. 

What many financial 

re wondering last week was 

ether or not labor and industry 
ere entering into an endless compe- 
tition of high wages, high prices, 
igher wages, higher prices, still high- 
er wages and still higher prices. 
Caught between the scissors of labor 
ind capital would be the white-collar 
orker, who shares none of the profits 
labor, and little of the profits of 
pital, but helps to pay for both. 

In theory, the Administration seeks 

well-balanced recovery. If manu- 
facturing combines ask too much for 
their goods, if labor unions ask too 

ich for their services, the effect 

Similar. Workers must then buy 

s goods, or capital must employ 

ver workers, and industry is ham- 
pered. Umnwise exercise of power by 

ther capital or labor monopoly must 
ost certainly push the cost of living 
in unhealthy peak, 


” Seer 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 LBS. A DAY 


doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
Ss or filters which help to purify the blood and 
Pp you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
y or about 3 pounds of waste. 
Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 


communities 


rng shows there may be something wrong with j 


ir kidneys or bladder. 
An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
e to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lumbago, leg 
ins, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
elling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
ziness, 
Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
ed successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 

happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 


ve 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 


Get Doan’s Pills. 
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BOOM CONTROL: How to control 
possible inflation? Secretary Wallace 
said: “I do not think we have sufficient 
power to deal with the wide swing of 
the business cycle.” Secretary Roper 
contented himself with a moral appeal 
“to business groups to assume their 
proper responsibility.” 

Governor Eccles proposed balanc- 
ing of the Federal budget with higher 
taxes, to insure a sound money base, 
and to guard against the monetary in- 
flation which almost inevitably meets 
price inflation. 

But except during war time, the Fed- 
eral Government has never had power 
to mitigate the wide upward and 
downward swings of business. Their 
feet still muddy from a quagmire of 
statistics, experts last week could not 
agree whether the need for any such 
power was likely to exist in the 
near future, 

Certainly there is no real inflation 
now. Food and other commodity 
prices paid by the ordinary consumer 
could rise substantially and still be 
exceeded by the rise recorded in em- 
ployment and pay-checks since last 
June. What exists now is the threat 
of fMmflation. It is because of that threat 
that warnings have been sounded. 

Definitely it is the future, and not 
the present, to which the Administra- 
tion is looking. The future asks two 
questions: Will labor ask too much? 
Will business ask too much? 

Those are questions which now can 
be answered only by the leaders of 
business and labor themselves. But 
in the President’s fireside talk, which 
went directly from the subject of in- 
flation to a vision of a high bench 
willing to grant the Government more 
power, some observers saw a sugges- 
tion that there would be two other 
final arbiters—the President and the 
Supreme Court. 








(Continued from page 16) 


a lawyer battling “for the people” and 
who continued on the same path after 
his appointment to the Supreme Court. 
Bankers, industrialists, conservative 
newspapers may have disagreed with 
his findings but many times since 1916 
they have praised his integrity and 
keen mind. 

To the liberals he is still a tower of 
strength. That is why the adminis- 
tration turns its head away from the 
thin man who sits two seats away 
from the right hand of Chief Justice 
Hughes. Proponents of the Presi- 
dent’s Court plan can only say that if 
Brandeis must go, it is for the greater 
good. To build its edifice, the admin- 
istration must topple this tower along 
with the ones the President sees as 
viewing events through “old glasses, 
fitted as it were for the needs of an- 
other generation.” 

The most faithful followers of the 
President would be the last to say this 
applies to 80-year-old Justice Brandeis. 


(NEXT WEEK—JUSTICE SUTHERLAND) 
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10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit youreyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then the above Beauti- 
ful Styte will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY GACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day trial. 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE Co. 


5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 74-N, Chicago, ll. 


$3.50 Truss FREE i" 


now or ever you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or . Eliminates severe 
pressure. Molds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9073 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Me. 
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Are you suffering with back- 
aches, headaches, dizzy 

spells, nervousness, indiges- 
BROKEN? tion, “getting up nights’? 

These are Nature's warn- 

ings that your KIDNEYS 
are not functioning—not cleansing your bBleod of 
poisons as they should. WARNER'S COMPOUND 
helps weak kidneys and irritated bladder. The old 
reliable for 62 years. All druggists. 


WARNER’S SAFE REMEDIES CO., ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 

If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and @ 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 


ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-L Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


SLEEP 




















All This for*2 
Pictorial Review 

The Pathfinder Save $2.06 

in your order NOW. No change or substitution 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 159 ALL 5 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine $ 
Woman's World 
Household Magazine em 
Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C, 








90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
If you need teeth, but do not care to 
spend much money, my method is 
what you want. y guarantee — 
gives you 3 months’ trial to see how 
they fit and look. Unless you are 
perfectly satisfied they do not cost you one cent. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Thousands of people are wearing highly satisfactory 
dental plates made by mail ; 
My Special Method is founded on 30 years’ experience. 
Write today for FREE materia! and instructions. 


DR, CLEVELAND, Dept. P 


E. ST. LOUIS, LL, 





Treatment mailed on 


503-505 Missouri Ave., 
FREE TRIAL. If satioGed, 
$1; if not, it’s Free. 
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r======CUT ME OUT-------; 


§ and mail me, with your name and address, to CHRISTY, § 

§ Inc., 4165 Union St., Newark, New York. I will 

gyoua free sample of Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, M 

1 full details how you, as our Local nager, have wa 
tunity to make % to $10 a day extra in your spare _ | 
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OKE «: DEAF! 


Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick 
with his Artificial Ear Drums, after 
being deaf for twenty-five years. He wore them 
* day and night. They stopped ’ 
hie head noises. They are in- 
visible and comfortable. No un- 
sightly wires or batteries. Write 
=] A. — Also beok- 
FREE. 


THE WAY CO.” 725 itofmann Bldg” Detroit, Mich. 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tati drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney or 
Bladder disorders ma you ffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under gad Neuralgia 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itchin don’t take 
chances. Get the doctor’s guarantee " prescription 
Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment for 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees that 
Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and make 
you feel years sage ed in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed stex (Siss-Tex) today. 


Don’t Fear Motherhood 


Mrs. V. A. Souders of 423 
W. Church St., ‘Bagorstown, 
Md., said: “I can well-recom- 
mend Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription to prospective 
mothers as a tonic to stimu- 
late the appetite. Iwas weak- 
ened, I didn’t care to eat and 
I felt just miserable. I no- 
ticed an improvement in my 
appetite soon after I started 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, and I know that it was the effect 
of this tonic that kept me up.” Buy now! 


RHEUMATISM— 


Relieve yourself of Arthritis, Neuritis, Sciatica, Lum- 
bago, Muscular Rheumatism. A simple, safe, success- 
ful home Treatment is helping long-time sufferers. 
Not a mere pain-killer. Attacks basic cause. Write 
for FREE booklet “RHEUMATISM AND YOU.” 
No obligations. Dept. 5-G, MYDAFEN CO., P. O. 


Box 52, Seattle, Wash. Write today. 
My case was worse wy -~ than yours. 


ILE Wasted years with drugs, then was 


advised to be operated on. Instead, found natural way to 
health and strength. Today I am well. Further informa- 
tion to any piles sufferer. Enclose stamp. NATURAL 
METHODS INSTITUTE, Dest. H, West Gascon, Me. Hazelton, Pa. 


Stop Gall Colic 


BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different. kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

"I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 
and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 

words cannot express how 
thankful I am. I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor's 
prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life,”’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication. Treat usual symptoms in a painless, in- 
expensive way at home with a physician’s prescription 
No. 69, a palliative reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 
ditions. Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 
N. 4th St., » Miuncapels, Minn. 


WEAK— -MANHOOD— PROSTATE 
constipation—Don’t give up, until 
you try this wonderful treatment. 
Amazing, new Chemist formulae, 
endorsed by Doctors everywhere. 
Guaranteed Harmless. J. Geor- 
gia, states, ‘‘first treatment that did 


the work.’” Write today—free details and mone y back offer. 


The “Vitalife”’ Co., Dept. P.F.4, North Dept. P.F.4, North Hollywood, Calif. 


PILE SUFFERERS 


——Free Trial Treatment— 


Method-developed during 25 years experience as 
a Medical Doctor engaged in Special Rectal Prac- 
tice. Investigate our better than money back 
guarantee. Send name and address. 


erecomanirt Box 153-B, McCOOK, NEBR. 





















helped without medicine or operation. 





Mrs. J. R. Douglas 
taking the treatment, 










































PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Dots and Squares 


In North Carolina and other points 
south they pass the time away with 
a variation of tick-tack-toe which we 
have labeled “dots and squares.” Two, 
three or four persons may play this 
game. The only equipment needed for 
it is a piece of paper, and a pencil for 
each player. 

As many dots may be placed on the 
paper as the players like, but they 
need not be any special distance apart. 
However, they should be in rows 
like this: 


7 . . . . . . . . . . 


The more dots there are to start 
with, the longer the game will be. The 
idea_.is to make squares. Each player, 
in turn, makes a square and labels it 
with his or her initial. The square 
must touch four dots, but not touch a 
Square previously made by another 
player. When all the dots have been 
used, the player having the most 
squares to his credit wins. 





Brain Teaser 


It-cost $78.75 to fresco the ceiling 
of a room. How much would it cost 
to fresco the ceiling of a room 20 per 
cent longer and 10 per cent wider, the 
cost of a square yard being one-ninth 
less than for the first room? Answer 
next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The ball 
would be 2.057 inches in diameter. 

—_—_— o-oo 


“Gnikool” 


The fact that some persons are al- 
ways “looking backward” to the good 
old days recalls this little stunt which 
provides a laugh or two when you 
spring it on your friends. Write down 
the word “gnikool” on a piece of paper 
and ask them what it is or what the 
word means. 

After they get through calling it 
Latin, Greek, or what not, you can 
tell them it is just “looking” backward. 
They will be more than surprised to 
find that they have been caught on 
such a simple one. 





Barrel Stunt 


Now that the outdoor season has re- 
turned, lots of thrills are in store for 
boys and girls and young folks in such 
stunts as walking on a barrel. Turn 
a barrel of any description, just so it 





is strong enough to hold your weic 
on its side and mount it. Then }b 
ance yourself there while you roll { 
barrel along with your feet. DD; 
try it on sloping ground, however, 

til you have mastered the art of ba: 
walking. 

She > BAL ae a ana 


Smiles 


Jorkins—What are you burying 
that hole? You act rather suspicio 

Neighbor Duff—Just replanting s: 
of my garden seeds, old man. 

Jorkins—Seeds! That looks n 
like one of my white leghorn hens 

Duff—That’s all right, the seeds 
inside of her. 


Albert (nearly smothering her 
kisses)—Dearest, can’t you see that | 
love you? 

Sally—Well, I should hate to thi 
this was the way you always behav: 
in company. 

Cop (waiting by car parked by fi: 
hydrant)—I’ve been waiting for th 
owner of this car for hours, lady 
What’s your name? 

Young Lady—Sorry, Officer. | 
wouldn’t do you any good if I told 
you. You look like a nice boy, but 
my husband is about twice your siz 
and he’s very jealous, too. 


Helen—Those insurance people that 
have been hanging around here for 
the past week ask such funny ques- 
tions. They even wanted to know the 
state of my mind. 

Tessie—Well, I suppose you left 
that blank. 





Gumm—Well, I just sent my wife off to 
the Thousand Islands for a vacation. 
Boyle—That’s fine. How long will 
be gone? 
Gumm—A week on each island. 


Bjones—Henry, you’re a married 
man, Do you believe marriage is a 
lottery? 

Peck—No, William, marriage is not 
a lottery because in a lottery a man |S 
supposed to have a chance. 


s 


Horace—If you loved me, why did 
you refuse me at first? 

Maudine—Just to see 
would do. 

Horace—But [ might have rushed 
off without waiting for an explanation. 

Maudine—Hardly. I had the door 
locked. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Fave you anything 4 sell or exchange? Do you want 
agente? Want hele? to work PRB pre rofitable business at 
,ome, through the alte? PATHFIN CR is read by more than 
a million families. Cog your story to these interested readers 
¢ sitied hod’ Rat os 60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words 
ee initial and srou of figures, as weil as each part of the 

| name and address, be counted as words. 

| ADDRESS nearest Sobrertaien office as listed on page two. 







AGENTS WANTED 





MAKE > REAL MONEY, selling original, oldest electric 
ne-wire stock fence to every farm. Cuts fencing 
- 30%. Permanent money making opportunity. One- 
e Fence Company, B-55, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
rt or full time. If a so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington, 
BABY aS 
AS WORLD'S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
an save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
ry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
1R LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE, write Smith 
Ch 9 ries, Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also 
Sexed* Chicks. 
BRUSHES 
EAN PALSE-TEETH; fit, feel, look better. Palm- 
Brushes don’t soften. Highly recommended—50c 
Agents wanted. Palm-ett Company, 
a a 











i 








BURIED TREASURE 


HOW TO FIND BURIED TREASURE.” 

tells how to find gold, silver, buried treasure. 

Randall Laboratories, Rockefeller Building, 
Department A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


pO YOU WANT MONEY? Send one thin dime for 
page cata. Make up-to $10.00 a day. William 
Rt. 3, Box 556, Sebastopol, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


00 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
icational books, rented, exchanged. All subjects. 
1 paid for used courses. Send 1l0c for details and 
big irgain catalog. Nelson Company, S-362 Wrigley 
Bldg Chicago. 
D CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
i, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
COUNCEL 
YOU REALLY ACQUAINTED with yourself? 
you @ success? Can you solve your problems? 
The Councelitory Club give you sympathetic, indi- 
help. Fee negligible. Results guaranteed. 
606 General Post Office, New York. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


EW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! V Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
ne is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 
ature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
> Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


_FEMALE HELP WANTED 


PECIAL WORK FOR “WOMEN, up to $23 “weekly 
1d your own dresses free of any cost representing 

rge dress company. No investment, no canvassing. 
ion Frocks, Dept. SS-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


DRESS POSTCARDS FOR US: Everything ~ sup- 
plied. We pay Weekly. Stamp brings details. Mays 
metics, University Station, (A) Tucson, Arizona. _ 
DDRESS—Mail postcards. We ~ pay weekly, and 
furnish supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
etics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 
- HELP WANTED 
ASH GATHERING HERBS, ROOTS, BARKS. We 
Teach You. Details 10c. P. Merritt, 1752 Nichol- 
St. Louis. 









































INDIAN CURIOS 











ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS $3.00. Mlus- 
rated catalog relics, curios, 5c. H. Daniel, Dar- 
elle, Ark. 

INSTRUCTION rae 
RK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Many 1937 appoint- 


ents. $1260-$2100 first year. Men-women. Pre- 
e now for next examinations. Influence un- 
ecessary. Common education sufficient. Full par- 
lars, list jobs and sample tests—-Free. Write today 


e. Franklin Institute, pt. C13, Rochester, N. ¥. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


EADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
o call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
ed. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
$12 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 

Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Freeport, Illinois. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


TENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
ee books, “‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
vy to Sell an Invention.’’ Pully explain many in- 
—~ points to inventors and illustrate important 
cal principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
ce Of Invention”. form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
A idress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
neys, 906-D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
VENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
- the Inventor” and “Record of Invention” form. 
ays are dangerous in tent matters. Free informa- 
1 on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
man, 698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 
ah may be rid of Pile torture, we will 

zou. 8 regular 4-day M-ROYDS 
Combi mation treatment upon receipt of 


M4 cover mailing costs, ete. If re- 


lieved, a < ay nothing. Write today. 
M-ROYDS 6... Dept. . 728 Deleware, Kansas City, Mo. 


ALL BLADDER 


IRRITATIONS and GALL STONES 


Ny for FREE en rms lgw-cost. 
hy a lansas City, Mo. 





























Pullfast—I can’t imagine why Smith 
should be so angry with his son, The 
boy acted on instruction. 

Playfoot—In what way? 

Pullfast—His father advised him to 
go out and find an opening, and the 
next thing the young fellow did was 
to write to the old man that he was 
in a hole. 


Son—Say, Dad, how do they. catch 
lunatics? 

Dad (gruffly)—With face powder, 
rouge, pretty clothes and a sweet 
smile, my boy. 

Goolsby—How’s your wife coming 
along with her driving? 

Boneset—Not so well. Last week 
she took a turn for the worse. 


Jane—You men are all alike. 
Jack—Is that so? Then why do 
most girls want three or four? 


Munhall—Wish 
could get a job. 
store, you know. 

Ziegler—You did? Why I thought 
you had been there so long you were 
a permanent fixture. How did it 
happen? 

Munhall—Oh, it was accidental. I 
simply moved a sign from a lady’s 
lace dress to a bathtub without paying 
any attention to what I was doing. 

Ziegler—But that’s nothing to get 
fired for. What did the sign say? 

Munhall—It said: “How would you 
like to see your best girl in this, for 
only $5.95. 


I knew where I 
I lost mine at the 


Al—How do you iike your efficiency 
expert? 

Martin—Fine! He 
much work to do. 


says I have too 


MEDICAL 


WHITES (LEUKORRHEA) TREATED without | irriga- 
tions. Send for sample and be relieved. Leuco 
Products, Box 1297, Muncie, Indiana. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAYS! Roll develop- 

ed, printed, and two professional] enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. : i. = 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls 3 developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED and 16 glossed prints 25c, 
Reprints 2c. Supreme Photo Service, Villisca, Iowa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films yn we _Drints each 




















negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970 Chicago. 

PRINTING x 

“ BUSINESS CARDS $ $1.30, including tax and 
e. The Ben Franklin Printe Ashland 


PROSPECTING AND MINING 


ALASKA GOLD—Placer Stampede This Spring! Coarse 

gold, also platinum $70 oz. Virgin ground in other 
areas. Full details Alaska and U. S. A. by Alaska 
prospector and miner; 30 years practical experience 
plus technical training. Enclose $1 with inquiry. 
Victor Shaw, 20th & W. Garfield, Seattle, Wash. 
Mention adv. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
INFORMATION OBTAINED, send stamped ad addressed 
envelope stating question. Address G. N. P. O. 
Box 1023, Anderson, Indiana. 


SALESMEN WANTED _ 
SELL TO COLORED. Hair Dressing, Bleach Cream. 


Sells Past. Get Free Samples. Valmor, 2241-LH 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immediate 
consideration. Send to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5. Toronto, Can. 


WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


SONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bidg., Portland, Ore. 














ly sty ay MARKET? 
Frog legs in big demand 
ices the veer round! Eas: 
- to us in llton ae 
er waiting ets 
Men & Women see what others are do- 
fing. Smal! pond starts you. ae 
explains unusual offer to begin 
American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-D, New Orieans, La. 


DOR. ELDREDGE’'S 
APPROVED 


PILES 





RECTAL JELLY 
THE Wgunes WorKER— 
Pleasant, clean, stainless, easy-to-use. Mrs. G. T. Brown, 
( Sumberland, Me., writes: ‘‘This treatment is truly wonder- 
ful”. $l—we pay postage; your money back if it doesn’t help 
that horrid itehing, bleeding or soreness promptly, and ease 
your constipation. Or ae | Se stamp for FREE SAMPLE. 


MELROSE LABORATORY, Hids Box 55, Melrose, Mass. 


Suffer Varicos, 


te WHY suffer pain 


musery ot Varicose Ulcers, 
Varicose Veins, n Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg? Send 
away atonce for FREE Booklet—*THE LIEPE METHOD 


OF HOME TREATMENT.” Telisallabout this 40-year-old 
method, praised and endorsed by thousands LiepeMetheds, 
Dept. D-11, 3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

Oklahoma. 


PROSTEX COMPANY. Dept. 2. Miami. 
DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day —— r= read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B32 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 
(Due to Gastric’ Hyper-Acidity) 

H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 

land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 

fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 


gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 








too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment A 
free Bocklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 645-E 


von | Bete: es Philadelphia, Pa. 





x a) Magelat 


~— ORDERING 
ELSEWHERE 





I have been making dental plates that Tt 
-——by mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 


prove this. My methods insure satisfaction, 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—“taac® 


My dental plates are 2. looking and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly white porcelain 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakable. Fit well. 
Improve your appearance. Make you look younger. 


Enable you to chew your food and improve your 
health. Impression material and directions free. 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for my prices and 


complete information. 


Dr. S. B. HEININGER, D. D. S. Dept. 401, "Chicago. Mil. 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. D. C. 






































































VERY Sunday afternoon, now that spring is here, 
thousands of American tourists flock to Mexico City’s 

El Toreo to see a spectacle of death. El Toreo, large 
enough to seat more than 25,000 persons, is Mexico’s great 
bullfighting arena, and there these pictures were taken 
this season. At the left, a matador is shown as he executes 


|} ERE, at the left, the matador uses the handle of a cane 

io extract a poorly placed sword. At the right, the 
bull, looking more like a ruminating cow, lies dying after 
the matador’s second sword thrust. To most non-Latins, 
bullfighting is a revolting and cruel spectacle. To Span- 
iards, however, and to persons with Spanish background, 
it is an ancient art, a great drama symbolizing man’s rule 


what is known as a “natural”—a slow, graceful and d 

gerous pass with the muleta, or small red cape. At th 
right, still tantalizing the bull with the muleta, he holds a 
30-inch sword for “la hora de verdad”—the hour for th: 
kill. In both pictures, the banderillas (colored darts) ar¢ 
shown in the bull’s shoulders. These infuriate the animal 





Pnotes from Pictures Inc 


over the animal world. Claude G. Bowers, America 
Ambassador to Spain, once called it “an enthralling blend 
of the beauty of physical rhythm and danger of death. 
Matadors may attain the stature of national heroes and 
some of them earn as much as $5,000 for a single figh! 
Each fight lasts about 15 minutes. Most of the bulls ar« 
as carefully bred for courage as race horses are for speed 





